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PREFACE. 


The  following  chapters  treat  of  representative 
government  from  various  standpoints.  They  were 
written  and  published  at  different  times  for  different 
purposes,  but  they  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
This  accounts  for  a  certain  amount  of  repetition. 

The  first  chapter  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
reform  parties  of  the  United  States  and  has  an 
immediate  practical  object.  The  second  chapter 
discusses  the  essential  nature  of  Representative 
Government,  as  shown  by  its  history  and  its  present 
collapse.  The  third  chapter  shows  the  strength 
and  limits  of  Direct  Legislation.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter brings  together  the  two  leading  arguments  for 
Proportional  Representation.  The  fifth  chapter 
describes  in  detail  the  latest  and  most  highly  per- 
fected form  of  Proportional  Representation  yet  en- 
acted into  law.  The  sixth  chapter,  being  intended 
for  European  publicists,  contains  a  description  of 
American  political  bossism  and  the  four  leading  re- 
forms which  are  directed  against  it.  The  seventh 
chapter  applies  Representative  Democracy  to  labor 
unions,  corporations,  and  other  private  associa- 
tions. 

My  acknowledgments  arc  given  to  the  editors 
of  the  Independent,  the  Social  Reform  Union,  the 
Arena,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  permission  to 
reprint. 

Correspondence,  criticisms  and  questions  arc 
asked  from  those  who  are  interested. 

JOHN    I\.   Commons, 
35  Lafayette   I  Mare,   Xew  York. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
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I. 


PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION   VS. 
FUSION   IN  STATE  POLITICS. 


I  intend  to  submit  herewith  to  the  reform 
parties  of  the  United  States  a  method  of  united 
action  in  State  and  local  elections  without  fusion. 
It  needs  no  proof  that  the  Republicans  have  an 
advantage  in  elections,  because  they  take  the  de- 
fensive. There  are  many  ways  of  moving,  says 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  but  only  one  way  of  stand- 
ing still.  The  reform  parties  are  moving  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  are  a  divided  army  with 
separate  candidates  for  the  same  office,  and  even 
though  their  aggregate  vote  may  be  a  majority, 
yet  the  Republicans  win  by  a  plurality.  Conse- 
quently the  only  way  in  which  they  have  any 
chance  whatever  of  success  is  to  adopt  fusion. 
Now,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  fusion 
are  overwhelming.  They  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Lack  of  an  overmastering  leader;  difficulty  in  ap- 
portioning the  candidates;  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  voters;   differences  in  principles  and  policies. 

i.  Quite  fortunately  at  the  present  time  the  re- 
form parties  have  found  a  national  leader  whose 
strong  personality,  fearlessness,  and  straightfor- 
ward dealing  have  brong1  t  together  in  several 
States  the  Democrats,  Populists,  and  Silver  Repub- 
licans. Mr.  Bryan  has  successfully  healed  the 
schisms  between  these  three  factions,  and  in  many 
places  has  persuaded  them  to  combine  on  a  fusion 
ticket.    Were  it  not  for  his  personal  influence  this 
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would  likely  have  been  impossible;  but  the  causes 
of  difference  still  exist  and  may  again  break  out. 
But  even  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  been  wholly  success- 
ful. Fusion,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  cause  of  new 
dissensions.  It  splits  into  still  smaller  factions  the 
parties  which  fuse.  The  Middle-of-the-Road  Popu- 
lists, whatever  their  strength,  are  a  protest  against 
fusion,  and  their  strength  would  be  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  personality  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Surely  the  chances  of  reform  are  not  the  best  when 
they  depend  upon  the  accident  of  one  man's  life  and 
power. 

2.  The  first  difficulty  of  fusion  appears  in  appor- 
tioning the  candidates  among  the  several  parties. 
A  State  ticket  includes  offices  of  different  grades, 
from  governor  down  to  minor,  almost  clerical,  po- 
sitions. Each  party  wants  the  best  offices.  The 
leaders  of  each  threaten,  cajole,  and  plead.  This 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  not  to  their  discredit.  Only 
when  the  necessity  is  great,  or  when  a  great  leader 
from  outside  intervenes,  can  the  apportionment  be 
arranged. 

Even  more  difficult  is  the  apportionment  of  legis- 
lative candidates.  These  are  elected  on  separate 
tickets  by  districts  or  counties.  In  this  case  fusion 
can  be  agreed  upon  only  when  one  party  agrees  to 
take  down  its  candidates  in  a  certain  number  of 
counties,  provided  the  other  parties  take  down  their 
candidates  in  the  other  counties.  The  difficulty  is 
almost  insurmountable.  Each  party  has  its  favor- 
ite candidates  in  each  county.  Of  course  the  only 
way  to  get  fusion  is  to  fuse  on  the  county  ticket  as 
a  whole,  but  this  may  mean  that  one  party  through- 
out the  State  gets  more  than  its  share  of  members 
in  the  legislature. 

With  all  of  these  causes  of  dissension  it  surely  is 
creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  leaders  among  the 
reform  parties  that  fusion  has  been  effected  even  to 
a  limited  extent. 
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3.  But  finally,  even  after  the  leaders  and  the  con- 
ventions have  agreed  upon  fusion,  the  voters  have 
to  decide.  Here  is  the  vital  weakness  of  the 
method.  Fusion  is  accomplished  in  committees 
and  conferences,  behind  closed  doors.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  "  deals "  and  trading.  Who 
knows  what  has  been  given  and  what  has  been 
promised?  Possibly  trusted  leaders  have  "  sold 
out."  Whether  they  have  or  not  it  is  easy  for  the 
enemy  to  raise  this  suspicion,  and  denials  do  not 
count,  because  they  are  expected  anyhow.  Doubt- 
less many  voters  go  over  to  the  enemy,  or  at  least 
stay  at  home,  through  suspicion  of  their  leaders 
who  have  engineered  the  fusion. 

4.  The  foregoing  are  certain  mechanical  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  fusion.  Back  of 
these  mechanical  difficulties  is  the  more  fundamen- 
tal difficulty  of  divergent  political  principles.  All 
of  the  reform  parties  are  not  aiming  at  exactly  the 
same  mark.  They  do  not  all  have  the  same  ideals. 
They  are  moving  in  different  directions  and  with- 
out common  understanding,  although  attacking  the 
same  foe.  Yet  their  policies  are  not  utterly  diver- 
gent. They  all  agree  on  some  points  and  disagree 
on  others.  Hitherto  there  has  been  enough  of 
agreement  in  certain  States  between  Democrats, 
Populists,  and  Silver  Republicans  to  effect  a  union. 
But  the  Socialists,  who  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
numbers,  have  adopted  a  policy  of  absolutely  re- 
jecting fusion.  In  fact,  they  recognize  correctly, 
that  to  unite  with  any  other  party  on  a  joint  ticket 
means  the  destruction  of  their  party.  They  can 
grow  in  numbers  only  by  keeping  aloof.  Yet  at 
the  present  time,  on  several  of  the  profoundest  is- 
sues, like  Anti-Imperialism  and  Anti-Militarism, 
they  are  at  one  with  the  other  reform  parties.  In 
the  near  future,  this  attitude  of  the  Socialists  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  most  dangerous  weakness  in 
the    ranks    of   those    who    oppose    the    plutocracy 
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which  controls  the  Republican  party.  By  splitting 
their  forces  they  permit  the  Republicans  to  win. 

But  the  position  of  the  Socialists  is  not  fully  un- 
derstood. Their  attitude  may  be  described  as  anti- 
fusion  before  election,  co-operation  after  election. 
Wherever  their  representatives  have  been  elected 
they  readily  join  with  other  representatives  in 
adopting  reform  measures.  In  France  it  was  the 
Socialist  vote  in  Parliament  that  saved  the  Repub- 
lic against  militarism,  and  a  Socialist  deputy  now 
holds  the  position  of  Minister  of  Commerce  in  a 
Reform  Cabinet.  In  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  Socialist 
mayor  has  adopted  reform  measures  which,  prior 
to  election,  Socialists  denounced  as  "  palliatives." 
I  am  not  defending  the  Socialists.  I  only  point  out 
that  the  other  reform  parties  could  gain  their  sup- 
port and  could  mend  the  split  which  their  anti- 
fusion  policy  threatens  to  reform  movements  if 
they  would  help  secure  to  the  Socialists  as  well  as 
to  themselves  the  fair  share  of  representation  to 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them.  When  responsi- 
bility is  thrown  upon  their  elected  representatives 
they  cannot  afford  to  play  the  part  of  disruption, 
and  their  history  shows  that  they  have  not  done  so. 

5.  Even  if  fusion  is  successfully  carried  through, 
yet  the  present  system  of  district  election  works  in- 
justice to  the  Fusionists,  and  therefore  discourages 
the  attempt.  Tn  Kansas,  in  the  State  election  of 
'.  the  Republicans  cast  149,853  (Gubernatorial 
),  and  the  Fusionists  133,983,  yet,  under  the 
ystem,  the  Republicans  got  7  Congress- 
men, and  the  Fusionists  only  1.  The  explanation 
df  this  is  that  if  any  party  has  a  majority  in  a  State, 
even  though  a  small  majority,  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  have  a  small  majority  also  in  almost  every 
district,  and  thus  carry  nearly  all  the  districts.  The 
defeated  party  may  have  polled  in  each  district  al- 
many  votes,  and  yet  get  absolutely  nothing. 
ler  Proportional  Representation,  the  majorities 
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and  minorities  would  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  votes.  The  vote  and  representation  in  de- 
tail are  as  follows: 


Representatives  in 
State  House.       Congress. 

7 
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Kansas  Election,  1898. 

State  Vote. 

Republicans 149,853  90 

Fusionists 133.983  32 

1    Kansas    Republican   in   Congress  to   each    21,000   Re- 
publican votes  in  the  State. 

1  Kansas  Fusionist  in  Congress  to  each  133,983  Fusion 
votes. 

The  Republicans  have  1  representative  in  the 
State  Senate  for  every  1670  voters,  but  the  Demo- 
crats and  Populists  have  only  1  representative  for 
every  4156  voters. 

In  Iowa  in  1898  the  case  between  the  Republi- 
cans and  Fusionists  was  as  follows: 

Iowa  Election,  1898. 

RtatP  VntP  Representatives  in 

oiaie  vote,  state  Senate.  House.  Congress. 

Republicans 236,524  38  62  11 

Fusionists 173,000  12  38  o 

The  Republicans  have  1  representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  to  each 
22,400  votes,  while  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
have  173,000  voters  and  no  representative  in  Con- 
gress. The  Republicans  have  T  State  Senator  for 
every  6224  voters,  while  the  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists have  only  1  for  every  14,423  voters. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  1898  it  required  21,300  Popu- 
list and  Prohibition  Fusionists  to  elect  one  member 
of  the  lower  house;  5040  Democrats  to  elect  one 
member;  and  only  3750  Republicans  to  elect  one 
member.  The  Republicans  elected  a  majority  of 
50  over  both  Democrats  and  Fusionists;  but  by  Pro- 
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portional  Representation  the  Republicans  would 
have  been  in  a  minority.  The  Republicans  elected 
i  Congressman  for  every  23,800  votes;  the  Demo- 
crats 1  for  every  35,800  votes,  and  the  Fusionists 
none  for  127,800  votes.     Following  is  the  vote: 

Pennsylvania  Election,  1898. 

State  Vote  Representatives  in 

state  v  ote.   Sute  Senale>  House.     Congress. 

Republicans 476,206  37             127             20 

Democrats 358,300  13               71             10 

Prohibition  and  Pop- 
ulist Fusionists      127,804  060 

The  Ohio  election  of  1899  is  a  telling  instance  of 
the  need  of  Proportional  Representation.  On  the 
vote  for  Governor  the  Republicans  cast  but  45  per 
cent,  of  the  votes,  yet  elected  56  per  cent,  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature.  The  Democrats  and 
the  Jones  Socialists  were  unable  to  fuse,  yet  if  they 
could  have  elected  the  lower  house  in  proportion  to 
their  vote  for  Governor,  the  Republicans  would 
have  been  in  a  minority  of  10  instead  of  a  majority 
of  14.  The  following  is  the  vote  and  the  actual  re- 
sult compared  with  the  proportional  result.  The 
Senate  is  not  properly  included,  since  half  the  Sena- 
tors are  holdovers: 


Ohio  Election,  1899. 

Vote  for 
Governor. 

State  Legislature. 

Senate. 

House. 

Actual 

Propor- 
tional. 

Actual. 

Propor- 
tional. 

Republican  (Nash) . .  . 
Non-partisan  (Jones). 

4I7I99 
368176 
I06721 

19 
9 

1 

14 
12 

3 

62 

45 
3 

50 
46 

14 

892096 

29 

29 

no 

no 
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More  glaring  than  all  is  the  inequality  of  the 
Nebraska  election  of  1899.  The  Fusionists  elected 
the  head  of  the  State  ticket  by  15,000  majority,  yet 
the  Republicans  elected  a  majority  of  19  in  the 
lower  house.  Had  Proportional  Representation 
been  in  force  the  Fusionists  would  have  elected  a 
majority  of  10  instead  of  a  minority  of  19.  The 
State  Senate  shows  similar  inequality,  although  the 
presence  of  holdover  Senators  clouds  the  contrast. 
Following  is  the  vote  and  results.  Surely  Nebraska 
does  not  have  representative  government  when  a 
minority  party  elects  a  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
and  thereby  gets  the  United  States  Senator: 

Nebraska  Election,  1899. 


Vote  for 

Supreme 

Court 

Judge. 

Representation  in  State 
Legislature 

Senate. 

House. 

Actual. 

Propor- 
tional. 

Actual. 

Propor- 
tional. 

IO9320 
94213 

II 

20 

17 
14 

45 
65 

60 

Rep 

50 

203533 

31 

31 

no 

no 

Additional  Election  returns  are  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  appear  that 
the  reform  parties  would  be  strengthened  if  each 
could  go  ahead  independently  and  elect  its  own 
recognized  leaders  without  concessions  or  fusions. 
The  reason  why  this  cannot  now  be  done  is  found 
in  the  existing  method  of  majority  and  plurality 
elections.  The  State  or  city  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  wards,  from  each  of  which  but  one  can- 
didate is  to  be  elected.  Consequently  only  a  ma- 
jority or  a  plurality  can  elect,  and  the  party  or 
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parties  which  fail  to  fuse  are  left  without  any  rep- 
resentation whatever.  The  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion is  the  so-called  "  proportional  "  or  "  minority  " 
representation.  This  method  of  election  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Switzerland  and  in  local  elec- 
tions in  Belgium,  and  has  just  been  adopted  for  the 
election  of  both  Houses  of  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment. 

Proportional  Representation,  like  the  secret  bal- 
lot or  civil  service  reform,  or  any  other  measure 
of  reform  in  politics,  is  at  first  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. The  first  experiments  are  crude  and  often 
disappointing.  This,  unfortunately,  has  been  the 
[ate  of  the  reform  in  the  United  States.  Thirty 
wars  ago  certain  very  crude  measures,  known  as 
"The  Limited  Vote"  and  "Cumulative  Voting," 
were  adopted  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  These  failed  to  correct  the  evils  of  poli- 
tics, and  very  properly  have  not  been  imitated 
elsewhere.  But  the  new  form  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation adopted  itl  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
works  almost  perfectly,  and  therefore  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  those  countries.  It  is  substantially  the 
form  recommended  by  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League.  The  full  text  of  the  meas- 
ure is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  address.  The 
different  forms  of  Proportional  Representation  are 
Fully  described  and  criticised  in  my  book  on  "  Pro- 
portional Representation,"*  and  I  will  limit  my- 
self here  to  showing  the  application  of  the  most 
approved  form  to  the  needs  of  the  reform  parties. 

In  the  first  place,  Proportional  Representation 
requires  the  abolition  of  the  district  system, 
wherein  but  one  candidate  is  elected,  and  the  sub- 
stitution  of  larger  districts   electing  five  or  more 

*  Proportional  Representation,  J.  R.  Commons.  Pub- 
lished  by  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  1896;  $1.75. 
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candidates.  The  State  Senate,  composed  of  35  to 
50  members,  should  be  elected  on  one  ticket  for 
the  State  at  large  and  not  by  districts  or  counties. 
A  Senator  is  usually  elected  for  two  or  three 
counties.  This  gives  opportunities  for  gerryman- 
dering. By  abolishing  the  districts  altogether  and 
adopting  one  general  ticket  for  the  entire  State, 
like  that  of  Presidential  electors,  there  can  be  no 
gerrymandering.  The  lower  house  can  be  elected 
in  districts  of  five  to  ten  members,  by  consolidat- 
ing just  so  many  of  the  present  single-membered 
districts. 

Now,  in  Proportional  Representation  the  entire 
ticket  does  not  go  to  the  majority  party,  but  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  parties  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  of  each.  The  majority  party  gets 
a  corresponding  majority  of  the  representatives  and 
no  more.  A  plurality  party  gets  a  plurality,  and  all 
of  the  minor  parties  get  exactly  their  proportion. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  division.  Each  party 
nominates  its  own  ticket  entirely  independent  of 
all  other  parties.  The  total  vote  of  all  parties  is 
then  added  and  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected.  This  gives  the 
"  unit  of  representation,"  or  the  number  of  votes 
entitled  to  one  candidate.  The  vote  of  each  party 
is  then  divided  by  this  unit  of  representation  and 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  candidates  to  which 
the  party  is  entitled.  Each  party  may  have  nomi- 
nated a  complete  ticket,  but  it  elects  only  its  pro- 
portionate number.  The  successful  candidates  are 
those  whose  individual  votes  stand  highest,  up  to 
the  number  to  which  the  party  is  entitled.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  principle,  I  give  herewith  the  re- 
turns of  a  supposed  district  of  1000  voters  electing 
nine  candidates.  Since  there  are  nine  candidates 
to  be  elected  to  offices  of  equal  power,  each  voter 
has  nine  votes.  lie  can  distribute  these  as  he 
chooses,  exactly  as  he  does  when  voting  for  the 
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directors  of  a  corporation  or  for  Presidential  elect- 
ors.   The  vote  of  the  parties  is  as  follows: 

Party.  Votes.  Candidates 

ted. 

Republican 4000  electing          4 

Democrat 2000  2 

People's 1000  1 

S.  Rep 1000  "                 i 

Soc.  Lab 1000  1 

9000  g 

In  the  above  election  the  reform  parties  have 
elected  a  majority  of  the  representatives  without 
fusion,  and  each  party  has  voted  for  its  own  candi- 
dates. By  the  existing  system  the  Republicans, 
with  a  minority,  would  have  elected  the  entire  num- 
ber, and  the  reform  parties,  if  they  could  have  en- 
gineered a  successful  fusion,  could  also  have  elected 
the  entiie  number.  The  proportional  method  of 
voting  is  as  follows,  using  the  system  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Switzerland  and  recommended  by  the 
American  Proportional  Representation  League. 
The  full  text  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Illustrative  Ballot.     Nine  to  Elect. 

Democratic  ]roter  Cast*  nine  votes  for   his   Party  and  two 
Vtdual  rotes  showing  preferences  for  G  and  //. 


Rep. 

Dcm. 

X 

People's. 

Silver  Rep. 

Soc.  Lab. 

A 

F 

K 

M 

P 

B 

Gx 

L 

N 

Q 

C 

Hx 

I) 

I 

E 
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The  preceding  illustrative  ballot  is  framed  on  the 
assumption  that  each  of  the  five  parties  nominates 
its  own  ticket  independently  of  the  others.  The  let- 
ters A,  B,  C,  etc.,  stand  for  the  names  of  candi- 
dates. Each  party  could  nominate  an  entire  ticket 
of  nine  candidates  if  so  desired,  but  naturally  each 
nominates  only  one  or  two  more  than  it  expects  to 
elect.  Nominations  are  made  by  petition  or  by 
convention. 


THE  VOTER. 

Each  voter  can  vote  in  on:  of  two  ways,  exactly 
as  he  does  with  the  present  "  Australian  "  ballot. 

(1)  He  can  vote  a  "  straight  ticket "  by  marking 
the  space  under  the  title  of  his  party.  In  this  case, 
he  gives  his  nine  votes  to  his  party  as  a  whole.  At 
the  same  time  he  can  indicate  his  preferences  for  in- 
dividual candidates  on  his  party  ticket,  if  he  desires, 
but  is  not  required  to  do  so.  For  example,  in  the 
above  ballot  a  Democratic  voter  has  given  nine 
votes  to  the  Democratic  party  and  has  indicated 
his  preferences  for  candidates  G  and  H. 

(2)  The  second  method  of  voting  is  to  vote  a 
"  split  ticket."  In  this  case  the  voter  marks  the 
names  of  individual  candidates  on  several  tickets. 
His  nine  votes,  instead  of  being  plumped  for  one 
party,  are  distributed  among  the  different  parties, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  count  as  preferences  for 
individual  candidates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  method  of  voting 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot As  far  as  the  voter  is  concerned,  if  he  can  vote 
the  present  secret  ballot,  he  can  vote  this  form  of 
Proportional  Representation.  The  only  new  fea- 
ture introduced  is  in  counting  the  votes.  This  is  not 
done  by  the  voter,  but  by  the  election  officers,  and 
the  law  specifies  clearly  the  to  bt  taken, 
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COUNTING  THE  VOTES. 

The  election  officers  determine  first,  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  each  party,  and  second,  the  num- 
ber cast  for  each  candidate.  The  party  vote  of 
each  party  is  the  total  of  the  "  straight  votes  "  plus 
the  individual  votes  on  the  split  tickets.  After  this 
is  ascertained  it  is  only  a  matter  of  addition  and 
division  to  determine  the  number  of  candidates 
elected  by  each  part}-,  in  the  above  election  the 
Republicans  are  entitled  to  four  candidates,  the 
Democrats  to  two,  and  the  Populists,  Silver  Re- 
publicans, and  Socialists  to  one  each. 

After  each  party's  share  of  representation  is  de- 
termined the  final  step  is  to  discover  which  candi- 
dates are  elected  by  each  party.  Plainly  they  are 
those  whose  individual  votes  are  highest.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Democrats,  having  nominated  four,  but 
having  elected  only  two,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  candidates  in  the  order  of  their  individual  votes, 
•as  follows: 

Individual  Votes,  Democratic  Candidates. 


Candidates. 

Votes. 

Result. 

F 

500 

elected 

G 

600 

elected 

II 

300 

fills  first  vacancy 

I 

IOO 

fills  second  vacancy 
SUMMARY. 

Following  are  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing 
method  of  election: 

1.  Each  party  elects  its  true  proportion  of  rep- 
resentativ 

2.  The  leading  men  of  each  party  arc  certain  of 
election,  no  matter  where  they  live.  Thcv  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  the  legislature  by  gerrymanders,  or 
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because  they  happen  to  live  in  a  district  where    an 
opposing  party  has  the  majority  or  plurality. 

3.  There  are  no  fusions;  no  deals;  no  combines; 
no  suppression  of  leaders  or  principles. 

4.  Increase  of  reform  vote  on  account  of  confi- 
dence of  the  voters.  Each  man  can  vote  for  his 
own  principles  exemplified  in  his  recognized  lead- 
ers. His  party  is  not  compelled  to  suppress  cer- 
tain planks  in  order  not  to  alienate  voters  of  other 
parties.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  "  deals  "  or  "  sell- 
ing out."  The  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  variety  of 
platforms,  each  with  its  leading  issues,  is  just  the 
reason  why  a  larger  number  of  lukewarm  voters 
can  be  attracted. 

5.  Fusion  on  national  ticket  is  more  easily  se- 
cured, because  no  party  has  any  complaint  to  make 
of  its  treatment  on  State  and  local  tickets. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  election 
applies  only  to  the  branch  of  government  where 
there  are  a  number  of  offices  of  equal  powers.  It 
cannot  be  used  in  electing  a  ticket  where  separate 
offices  are  filled  by  single  officials.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extend  the  plan  to  the  State  offices,  then  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
and  Attorney-General  should  be  elected  as  an  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  five  members.  After  election  they 
cnnld  apportion  their  duties  among  themselves. 
Tli is  is  the  method  successfully  followed  in  Switzer- 
land. 


II 


II. 

REPRESENTATION    OF   INTERESTS. 

[From  the  New  York  Independent,  June,  1900.] 

Lincoln  said  that  in  politics  a  nation  needs,  at 
least  once  in  a  generation,  to  get  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. It  is  now  a  generation  since  Americans 
finally  abandoned  the  original  idea  of  representative 
government,  and  this  generation  also  has  seen,  as 
a  result,  the  practical  collapse  of  the  representative 
institution  itself.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  New  York  City,  and  boards 
of  aldermen  in  other  cities  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  To  get  back  to  the  first  principles  of 
representative  government  we  need  to  inquire  into 
the  social  conditions  out  of  which  it  originated. 
These  conditions  were  found  in  the  free  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  free  cities  were  at  first  private 
business  corporations  of  merchants,  peddlers,  and 
hucksters,  chartered  by  the  King  in  order  that  they 
might  manage  their  private  affairs  and  might  travel 
over  the  King's  highways  free  from  interference  of 
the  feudal  lords.  This  corporation  of  merchants 
elected  a  president  whom  they  called  their  mairc. 
After  a  while,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  different 
trades  of  handworkers,  such  as  weavers,  armor- 
makers,  shoemakers,  and  so  on,  also  organized 
their  own  corporations,  and  elected  their  own  presi- 
dents, whom  they  called  ealdormen.  These  alder- 
men met  together  as  a  kind  of  Trades  Assembly,  or 
Central  Labor  Union,  or  Board  of  Walking  Dele- 
gates, and  finally  demanded  and  secured  a  veto  on 
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the  maire.  In  this  way  the  city  became  a  represen- 
tative government,  in  which  the  merchants  were 
represented  by  their  president  the  Mayor,  and  the 
labor  unions  by  their  several  presidents  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  Each  had  a  veto  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  consent  of  each  was  necessary  to  enact 
laws  and  ordinances. 

Now,  notice  the  method  of  election.  Neither  the 
mayor  nor  the  aldermen  were  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  Each  was  elected  by  the  members  of  his 
own  corporation  or  trade  union.  Each  represented 
frankly  and  openly,  not  "  all  the  people,"  like  the 
modern  politician,  but  his  own  organized  interest. 
The  mayor  spoke  for  the  merchants,  just  as  much 
as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  spoke  as  president  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway. 
Each  alderman  spoke  and  voted  for  his  union,  just 
as  much  as  P.  M.  Arthur  speaks  for  the  locomotive 
engineers,  and  George  S.  Sargent  for  the  locomo- 
tive firemen.  The  city  business  could  not  be  con- 
ducted unless  the  mayor  and  the  aldermen  agreed, 
just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railway  could  not 
carry  on  business  unless  Mr.  Depew  had  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Sargent.  And 
just  as  the  stockholders  in  the  Central  Railway  do 
not  vote  in  the  elections  of  the  labor  unions,  and 
the  engineers  and  firemen  do  not  vote  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  so  the  merchants  did  not 
vote  for  the  aldermen  and  the  handworkers  did  not 
vote  for  the  mayor.  The  system  was  a  representa- 
tion of  interests,  not  a  representation  of  individual 
voters. 

It  was  with  this  form  of  city  constitution  that  the 
liberties  and  the  parliaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
ernment were  fought  for  and  won.  Parliament 
was  originally  only  a  national  convention  of  may- 
ors, aldermen,  attorneys,  and  head  men,  represent- 
ing the  merchants  and  handworkers  of  tin-  several 
corporations.     This  convention  met  at  intervals  in 
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order  to  "  parley,"  to  pass  resolutions  and  to  send 
up  petitions  to  the  King  and  his  Grand  Council,  just 
as  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  or  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  nowadays  holds  its  annual  convention 
and  sends  petitions  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  small  farmers  also  had  their  National  Farmers1 
Grange  and  Farmers'  Alliance.  Latterly,  when 
these  small  farmers  and  these  merchants  and  hand- 
workers felt  the  heavy  hand  of  King  and  nobles, 
they  began  to  hold  joint  conventions  and  to  send 
up  joint  petitions.  Lastly  these  petitions  became 
"bills,"  and  the  King  was  prohibited  from  violating 
them  without  the  consent  of  those  who  sent  them 
up.  Thus  a  national  convention  became  a  "  parlia- 
ment," and  a  mutual  veto  became  established  in  the 
nation  as  it  had  already  been  established  in  the 
cities.  The  result  is  known  as  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  absolutism. 

To-day  we  can  see  history  repeating  itself. 
Representative  bodies, — Congress,  Legislatures, 
Boards  of  Aldermen — are  becoming  less  and  less 
competent  and  representative,  just  as  the  King  and 
his  Grand  Council  had  ceased  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple. And,  on  the  other  hand,  private  organized 
interests  are  gaining  political  power,  just  as  the 
guilds  of  merchants  and  handworkers  gained 
power.  These  two  movements  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  understood. 

The  decay  of  representative  bodies  has  come 
about  through  universal  suffrage.  As  long  as  each 
corporation  elected  its  own  representative  in  its 
own  meeting,  by  itself,  it  could  elect  its  truly  repre- 
sentative man.  But  when  all  classes  of  voters — 
capitalists,  and  laborers,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
educated  and  ignorant,  natives  and  foreigners, 
whites  and  blacks, — are  thrown  into  one  district  or 
ward  and  are  commanded  to  elect  one  man  who 
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shall  represent  all,  plainly  they  can  elect  only  a 
colorless  candidate  who  represents  none. 

To  get  back  to  first  principles  of  representative 
government  (historically  as  well  as  logically),  each 
of  these  diverse  interests  should  be  permitted  to  as- 
semble by  itself  and  elect  its  spokesman.  The 
negroes  would  then  elect  Booker  T.  Washington; 
the  bankers  would  elect  Lyman  J.  Gage  and  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan;  the  trusts  would  elect  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd  and  J.  B.  Dill;  the  railroads  would  elect 
Chauncey  M.  Depew;  the  express  companies  Piatt; 
the  trade  unions  would  elect  Samuel  Gompers  and 
P.  M.  Arthur;  the  clergy  would  elect  Archbishop 
Corrigan  and  Dr.  Parkhurst;  the  universities  would 
elect  Seth  Low  and  President  Eliot.  These  were 
the  type  of  men  with  whom  representative  govern- 
ment originated.  They  are  to-day  representative 
men  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  As  long  as 
representative  government  enlisted  such  men  it  was 
brilliantly  successful.  But  scarcely  one  of  these 
men  could  to-day  be  elected  by  popular  suffrage 
and  majority  vote  in  those  limited  wards  or  districts 
where  they  happen  to  sleep.  Their  admirers  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city  or  State.  It  is  only 
compromise  and  colorless  men  who  can  get  majori- 
ties in  the  wards  and  districts — men  who  have  few 
enemies  because  they  have  no  backbone — men  who 
are  outspoken  for  no  interest,  and  who,  for  that 
very  reason,  are  the  tools  of  special  interests.  Such 
men  are  kindly  furnished  to  the  voters  by  the  boss, 
and  they  are  his  tools.  Consequently,  representa- 
tive government  has  decayed,  and  the  irresponsible 
boss  has  emerged,  because  no  device  has  yet  been 
discovered  by  which  we  can  return  to  the  original 
principle  ot  representation  of  interests  on  the  higher 
level  of  universal  suffrage. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  original  principle  is  un- 
consciously forcing  its  way  forward.  There  is  no 
social   movement   of  the   past   twenty  years   more 
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quiet  nor  more  potent  than  the  organization  of  pri- 
vate interests.  No  other  country  in  the  world  pre- 
sents so  interesting  a  spectacle.  Almost  every 
trade,  industry  and  profession  has  its  national  asso- 
ciation and  its  State,  county  and  city  associations 
and  conventions.  Every  city  has  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce  composed  of  the  associated  capitalists; 
its  Trades  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  laborers;  its  several  associations  of  clergymen, 
ministers,  lawyers,  scientists  and  engineers.  Lastly, 
where  the  struggles  of  competition  have  been 
severe,  these  associations  in  both  city  and  nation 
have  taken  on  a  more  compulsory  organization,  in 
the  form  of  pools,  corporations,  trusts,  and  labor 
unions. 

This  new  grouping  of  interests  is  brought  about 
for  several  reasons:  partly  as  the  natural  associa- 
tion of  those  with  common  ways  of  thinking;  partly 
to  lessen  destructive  competition  among  the  mem- 
bers; partly  to  control  legislation  and  politics.  It 
is  in  the  last-mentioned  object  that  these  private 
associations  and  corporations  have  developed  the 
lobby,  and  the  lobby  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of 
the  decay  of  representative  government.  The 
lobby  is  now  the  unofficial  but  controlling  factor  in 
legislation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  more  representative  than  the 
Legislature.  Each  interest  is  represented  in  its 
lobby  by  its  ablest  spokesmen.  They  are  freely 
chosen  without  dictation  from  bosses  or  outsiders. 
The  corporations  select  their  own  lobbyists  just  as 
they  select  their  attorneys.  The  labor  unions  have 
their  "legislative  committees"  and  have  estab- 
lished their  national  headquarters  at  Washington. 
There  is  also  the  liquor  lobby  and  the  temperance 
lobby:  the  school-teachers'  lobby  and  the  woman- 
suffrage  lobby;  the  insurance  lobby  and  the  bank- 
ers'  lobby;   the   permanent   lobby  and   the   casual 
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lobby;  the  lobby  eloquent  and  the  lobby  silent;  the 
lobby  with  cash  and  the  lobby  with  votes. 

These  various  lobbies  struggle  among  themselves 
to  control  the  Legislature,  just  as  the  medieval 
lobbies  struggled  to  get  control  of  the  King  and 
his  Grand  Council.  The  shrewdest  or  wealthiest 
wins.  If  now  these  lobbies  were  officially  recog- 
nized and  legalized;  if  they  were  all  thrown  into 
one  body  and  required  to  fight  out  their  struggles 
for  control  according  to  published  rules  of  order, 
we  should  have  almost  the  exact  steps  by  which  the 
House  of  Commons  originated.  Such  a  movement 
is  already  taking  place  in  our  cities. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has 
become  a  definite  factor  in  the  city  government. 
It  held  up  the  Ramapo  contract  pending  an  investi- 
gation by  its  own  engineers,  and  finally  secured 
legislation  protecting  the  city. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  San  Francisco 
actually  carried  through  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city  charter.  Everywhere  the  Trades  Assembly, 
composed  of  delegates  elected  by  labor  unions,  has 
a  growing  influence  on  city  wages,  city  hours  of 
labor,  and  labor  legislation  in  general. 

In  Boston  the  movement  has  gone  further. 
Mayor  Quincy  asked  the  organized  merchants  to 
select  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the  city  offi- 
cials in  dealing  with  municipal  finance,  taxation, 
commerce  and  transportation.  This  committee 
was  composed  of  7  members  representing  the 
Board  of  Trade  (2),  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, the  Merchants'  Association,  and  the  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association.  After  a 
year's  trial  the  committee  was  legalized  in  1897 
under  the  title"  Municipal  Board  of  Commerce  and 
Finance."  Its  powers  are  merely  advisory,  but  so 
great  is  its  influence  through  the  ability  and  prom- 
inence   of    its    members    and    their    representative 
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character,  that  its  recommendations  are  usually  en- 
acted at  once  into  law  by  the  unrepresentative 
boards  of  aldermen  and  councilmen. 

Similar  committees  have  been  selected  by  the 
Boston  labor  unions  for  certain  purposes,  especially 
the  construction  of  public  baths,  and  by  the  various 
social  and  literary  clubs  for  supervision  and  recom- 
mendation upon  the  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. These  have  not  yet  been  legalized,  but  their 
influence  is  so  decisive  that  they  also  will  doubtless 
find  official  recognition  in  the  structure  of  city  gov- 
ernment. It  only  remains  to  throw  together  into  one 
body  the  merchants'  committee,  the  labor  unions' 
committee  and  the  committee  representing  the 
clubs,  and  to  give  this  joint  committee  a  joint  con- 
trol over  all  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  If  this 
were  done,  Boston  would  then  have  repeated  the 
early  history  of  city  government  on  the  basis  of 
representation  of  interests. 

But  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  modern  project 
for  representation  of  interests  exactly  parallel  to 
that  of  medieval  times  cannot  be  admitted.  First, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  voters,  perhaps  a  major- 
ity, who  are  not  members  of  any  organized  interest. 
In  medieval  times  a  man  had  no  political  rights  ex- 
cept as  he  gained  them  through  membership  in  a 
legalized  corporation.  But  to-day  he  has  the  suf- 
frage as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  member  of  a  guild. 
Consequently,  as  such,  he  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion. Representation  of  interests  cannot  be  merely 
representation  of  organized  interests — it  must  also 
include  the  unorganized. 

Furthermore,  medieval  interests  were  rigid,  and 
the  corporation  or  guild  absorbed  the  whole  life  of 
the  man  and  his  family.  But  modern  interests  are 
fluid  and  transitional.  Membership  can  be  changed 
from  one  to  another. 

For  these  two  reasons  the  voter  must  be  permit- 
ted readily  to  shift  his  vote  from  one  interest  to 
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another.  In  other  words,  while  the  organized  in- 
terests should  be  permitted  to  elect  their  avowed 
representatives  without  interference,  the  unorgan- 
ized voters  should  be  permitted,  not  to  defeat  the 
candidates  of  the  organized  interests,  and  so  to 
force  compromise  candidates  upon  the  voters,  as  at 
present,  but  to  elect  also  their  own  representatives, 
or  to  add  their  weight  to  the  representation  of  one 
interest  or  another  as  they  choose.  This  end  can 
be  reached  by  what  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  de- 
scribed as  "  Free  Nomination  "  and  "  Free  Voting.'' 
Free  nomination  is  simply  nomination  by  petition. 
Free  voting  is  simply  the  provision  that  a  minority 
shall  have  representation  proportionate  to  its  num- 
bers. This  requires  election  on  a  general  ticket  in- 
stead of  single-membered  wards  and  districts.  A 
municipal  council  of  35  members,  like  that  of  New 
York,  elected  in  this  way  would  enable  any  interest 
within  the  city  commanding  one-thirty-fifth  of  the 
voters  to  elect  its  own  leading  spokesman  without 
compromises  with  any  other  interest  or  boss.  One- 
third  of  the  voters  would  elect  ten  or  twelve,  and 
so  on.  The  labor  unions  could  elect  the  very  men 
who  now  compose  their  Central  Federated  Union; 
the  Merchants'  Association  could  elect  their  lead- 
ing merchants;  the  bankers  could  elect  a  banker; 
the  saloon-keepers  and  gamblers  would  elect  a 
minority  proportionate  to  their  numbers,  instead  of 
their  usual  majority.  The  unorganized  voters 
would  distribute  their  influence  according  to  the 
issues  which  to  them  seem  uppermost.  Free  vot- 
ing, already  adopted  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
is  the  modem  form  of  representation  of  interests. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  representation  of  in- 
terests is  the  same  as  government  by  special  inter- 
ests. Where  all  interests  are  fairly  represented  by 
their  leaders   there   is   no   one   inl  which    can 

dominate  the  others.  It  is  exactly  the  evil  of  ex- 
isting  forms    of    government    that    a    few    special 
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interests  with  wealth  and  shrewdness  have  gotten 
control.  Boss  politics  is  possible  only  because  the 
boss  is  not  compelled  to  make  concessions  to  any 
interests  other  than  those  of  the  "  organization  " 
and  the  campaign  contributors.  Let  all  substantial 
interests  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  party  organi- 
zation, and  then  representative  government  will  take 
the  place  of  boss  government.  The  welfare  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  will  be  cared  for,  because  every  inter- 
est in  society  will  have  weight  in  the  legislature 
according  to  its  social  importance.  And  the  legis- 
lature itself  will  be  a  notable  body  composed  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  men,  instead  of  the  parti- 
san tools  of  special  interests. 


III. 

DIRECT    LEGISLATION— THE    PEOPLE'S 

VETO. 

[From  The  Arena,  December,  1899.] 

By  Direct  Legislation  is  meant  the  following: 

1.  The  Optional  Referendum. — The  right  of  a  fraction  of 
the  voters — say  five  per  cent. — to  require  by  petition  that 
a  law  or  ordinance  adopted  by.  the  legislature,  Congress, 
or  a  municipal  council  shall  be  submitted  to  popular  vote. 

2.  The  Compulsory  Referendum. — The  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  all  laws  and  ordinances  (excepting  urgency 
measures  and  the  existing  budget)  be  submitted  to  popu- 
lar vote. 

3.  The  Initiative. — The  right  of  an  individual  or  group 
of  voters  to  draw  up  a  completely  formulated  bill  and  to 
require,  upon  petition  of  say  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters, 
that  the  bill  without  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote. 

A  majority  of  votes  cast  decides  in  each  case. 

American  examples  of  the  compulsory  referendum  are  the 
vote  on  State  Constitutions  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments; local  option  on  liquor-selling;  municipal  and  town 
vote  on  borrowing  money,  purchasing  or  erecting  water- 
works, gas,  or  electric-light  plants,  or  constructing  large 
public  improvements.  The  optional  referendum  and  the 
initiative  have  been  recently  adopted  with  various  modifica- 
tions in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  Swiss  Confederation  and  every  Swiss  canton 
(except  one)  have  adopted  the  three  forms  of  direct  legis- 
lation. The  genuinene  -  of  direct  legislation  depends 
upon  the  details.  It  may  be  so  hedged  in  by  hostile  re- 
strictions as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Such  restrictions 
are,  for  example,  the  excessive  number  of  petitioners  re- 
quired, as  in  Nebraska — fifteen  per  cent.;  vexatious  obsta- 
to  legal  signatures ;  formalities,  time  limits,  etc. 
I  he  e  are  fully  explained  in  the  books  and  articles  re- 
f<  rred  to  in  the  Appendix. 
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REFERENDUM   IN   SWITZERLAND. 


Some  of  the  explanations  offered  to  account  for 
the  success  of  direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  show 
a  curious  reversal  of  cause  and  effect.  They  seem 
to  imply  that  the  Swiss  people  dropped  into  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  through  the  possession 
of  some  unexplained  hereditary  instinct,  just  as  an 
insect  flies  to  its  proper  food  without  being  taught. 
It  is  said  that  direct  legislation  is  successful  in 
Switzerland  while  it  would  not  be  so  in  England 
and  America,  because  the  Swiss  have  no  hard-and- 
fast  "parties;"  because  they  have  greater  respect 
for  one  another's  opinions;  because  they  do  not 
have  wide  extremes  of  wealth;  because  they  do  not 
vote  against  legislators  for  reelection  even  though 
they  vote  against  the  laws  of  these  same  legislators 
at  the  referendum;  because  they  are  a  quiet,  peace- 
able, home-slaving  folk,  etc.  It  is  true  that  these 
qualities  accompany  successful  direct  legislation; 
but  they  are  its  fruits,  not  its  soil.  They  are  results 
of  the  referendum,  not  its  causes.  The  Swiss  were 
at  one  time  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  European 
kings  and  dukes,  and  they  brought  to  their  homes 
the  low  morals  and  turbulence  of  such  a  life.  Yet 
it  is  agreed  that,  in  the  cantons  that  formerly  were 
noted  for  violence  and  bloodshed,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  homicide  and  other  forms  of 
crime  since  the  introduction  of  lawmaking  by  the 
pie. 

The  Swiss  reelect  their  legislators  even  when  op- 
d  to  their  politics — not  because  the  Swiss  have 
a  kind  of  quaint,  absurd  instinct  for  keeping  the 
same  man  always  in  office,  but  because  they  know 
that  he  does  not  have  the  final  decision  anyhow,  and 
they  are  willing  to  have  his  expert  advice  even 
though  they  do  not  accept  it.  They  employ  their 
lawmakers  as  we  do  our  lawyers  and  doctors — not 
to  dietate  what  we  shall  buy  and  sell,  eat  and  drink, 
but  to  arrange  the  details;  to  tell  us  how  to  buy  and 
and  how  to  keep  our  health.     Our  family  doc- 
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tor  is  not  a  boss,  and  we  keep  him  even  when  we 
violate  all  his  good  advice.  So  the  Swiss  reelect 
their  lawmakers,  not  as  lawmakers,  but  as  a  statu- 
tory revision  commission.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
referendum,  not  a  condition  precedent. 

The  Swiss  have  not  developed  political  parties 
because  their  direct  lawmaking  obviates  the  need  of 
parties.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  together  a  new 
party  on  each  new  question  of  importance  as  it 
arises.  To  introduce  a  measure  into  politics  and 
get  it  enacted  into  law  it  is  not  necessary  first  to 
find  a  party  that  will  adopt  it  in  a  platform,  but  those 
interested  can  place  it  directly  on  the  statute-book 
by  petition  and  popular  vote.  Where  a  party  is  re- 
lied upon  to  take  up  an  issue,  there  is  prospect  of 
its  repudiation  after  election,  and  the  voters  must 
stay  by  the  party  and  must  accept  all  its  other 
planks,  even  against  their  judgment,  or  else  lose 
their  favorite  one.  Consequently,  party  organiza- 
tion and  party  solidarity  are  the  first  conditions  of 
success,  and  voters  are  even  prone  to  place  party 
above  principles.  Bitter  execration  follows  the 
man  who  abandons  his  party — more  bitter  than  that 
heaped  upon  the  long-standing  foe — because  the 
party  is  the  only  means  of  successful  political  ac- 
tion. All  this  is  absent  in  Switzerland.  A  standing 
party,  with  machinery  always  at  work,  is  a  waste  of 
effort  where  the  people  can  get  the  laws  they  want 
by  direct  vote. 

Why  do  the  Swiss  people  respect  one  another's 
opinions  and  consider  it  an  indignity  to  influence 
another's  vote  at  elections?*  Because  they  know 
that  each  man's  opinions  count.  Each  man  votes 
directly  upon  issues;  his  votes  for  candidates  are 
secondary.     He  is  never  humiliated  by  seeing  his 

*  Sec  article  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  "The  Swiss  and 
Their  Politics,"  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  i., 
PP.  31-33. 
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opinions  spurned  by  the  very  legislators  who  be- 
fore election  pledged  to  support  them.  Opinions, 
like  men,  are  seriously  respected  only  when  they 
have  power.  Then  only  do  they  truly  command 
respect. 

The  Swiss  people  are  free  from  the  corrupting 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  because  Direct  Leg- 
islation headed  off  the  encroachments  of  boodlers, 
bribers,  and  monopolists,  and  all  kinds  of  special 
legislation  by  which  so  many  American  fortunes 
have  been  created.  Prior  to  the  referendum  Swit- 
zerland was  going  through  an  era  of  political 
villainy  quite  similar  to  that  which  the  American 
people  know  so  well.  In  fact,  Swiss  politics  from 
1830  to  i860  reads  quite  like  a  chapter  in  current 
America.  It  was  no  abstract  philosophy  nor  demo- 
cratic instinct  that  brought  the  referendum.  The 
people  were  driven  to  it  as  the  only  certain  means 
of  expelling  corrupt  wealth  from  politics.  The 
alliance  between  the  private  corporations — the  rail- 
ways and  the  banks — that  furnished  the  funds  and 
the  politicians  who  manipulated  the  people  was  ex- 
actly that  to  which  Americans  are  now  slowly 
opening  their  eyes.  No  matter  which  of  the  two 
parties  elected  its  candidates,  the  result  was  the 
same.  Election  promises  were  violated — the  peo- 
ple were  sold  out.  Franchises  were  granted,  sub- 
sidies and  tax  exemptions  were  bestowed,  and 
if  wealth  and  poverty  were  forced  upon 
the  people  by  law.  simply  because  the  lawmakers 
were  absolute.  They  voted  these  special  privileges; 
they  received  their  share  and  their  perquisites  from 
the  boodlers;  they  were  building  up  political  ma- 
chines  and  controlling  elections  with  these  funds 
taken  from  the  people,  and  there  was  no  restraint. 
The  referendum  was  the  remedy.  The  canton  of 
Vaud  adopted  it  immediately  following  an  espe- 
cially  exasperating  grant  of  subsidy  to  a  railroad 
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corporation.*  Other  cantons  followed.  The  move- 
ment is  likened  by  Deploige  to  a  perfect  wave  of 
democracy  sweeping  over  the  country.  The  rem- 
edy was  complete.  Switzerland  was  rescued  from 
evils  that  now  threaten  the  life  of  other  democracies. 
No  longer  could  lawmakers  sell  out  the  people; 
they  could  no  longer  "  deliver  the  goods."  The 
people  themselves  must  ratify  the  sale.  The  refer- 
endum was  the  people's  veto. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  America  the 
people  have  not  been  as  wide  awake  as  in  Switzer- 
land. They  have  had  similar  experience.  They 
have  seen  their  representative  bodies  violate  pledges 
and  sell  the  people's  birthright  to  corporations. 
They  have  struggled  vigorously  to  stop  the  abuse, 
but  they  have  developed,  not  the  people's  veto,  but  the 
executive  veto  and  the  judiciary  veto.  To  under- 
stand the  present  need  of  the  referendum  we  need 
to  understand  this  diverse  development  in  Switzer- 
land and  America  in  the  effort  to  resist  the  same 
political  outrages. 

Representative  government  originated  in  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  did  in 
the  American  colonies.  The  government  had  been 
feudal  and  aristocratic.  The  people  arose  in  revolt 
and  conducted  their  revolt  through  the  leadership 
of  their  own  elected  representatives.  This  was  in 
Switzerland  in  1830  as  in  America  in  1776.  When 
revolution   was   successful   in   both   countries,   the 

*  See  Deploige:  "The  Referendum  in  Switzerland," 
London,  1898,  p.  82.  This  book  is  the  best  complete  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  workings  of  direct  legislation. 
It  is  written  by  a  Belgian,  and  is  translated  into  English 
by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  with  notes  and  a  [good  bibliography 
by  Miss  Lilian  Tomm,  the  editor.  Neither  the  author  nor 
the  editor  is  an  advocate  of  the  measure.  They  seem 
chargeable  with  the  misconception  above  noted  of  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  referendum.  Vet  they  give 
abundant  material  on  both  sides  for  independent  judg- 
ment. 
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legislatures  thus  elected  became  naturally  sove- 
reign in  the  place  of  the  expelled  rulers.  There 
was  no  division  of  power  between  the  three 
branches  of  executive,  judiciary,  and  legislature, 
but  the  legislature  was  the  sole  and  absolute  sove- 
reign. Judges  and  governors  were  appointed  by 
it.  In  five  States  it  was  even  a  court  of  appeals, 
like  a  House  of  Lords.  It  contained  the  ablest 
men  of  the  cantons  or  the  colonies — men  who  were 
truly  representative  and  who  showed  their  ability 
by  their  management  of  a  successful  rebellion. 

These  legislatures,  however,  were  not  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  They  were  legislatures  of 
property-owners.  It  was  not  until  the  decades  of 
the  twenties  to  the  forties  in  America,  and  following 
the  revolution  of  1830  in  Switzerland,  that  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  without  qualification  of  prop- 
erty, religion,  or  education,  became  established  as 
the  basis  of  electing  the  legislators.  This  intro- 
duced a  new  and  inconsistent  feature.  It  had  been 
firmly  asserted  in  both  countries  that  the  people 
were  sovereign,  but  it  was  thought  that  their  sove- 
reignty would  be  fully  assured  if  every  man  had  a 
vote  for  a  delegate  who  actually  exercised  sove- 
reignty. The  result  was  a  disappointment.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  introduced  conflicting  interests  into 
the  elections.  Property-owners,  when  voting  alone 
as  a  class,  could  elect  their  own  best  men,  just  as  a 
private  corporation  of  stockholders  can  elect  their 
directors  without  interference  from  outside.  But 
when  the  property-owners  were  compelled  to  vote 
with  the  non-propertied,  with  the  uneducated,  the 
foreigner,  the  unbeliever — all  these  discordant  ele- 
ments were  unable  to  agree  on  one  man  who  should 
represent  all.  It  was  as  if  the  stockholders  of  a 
railway  corporation  should  be  forced  to  admit  their 
employees  to  an  equal  vote  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
in  electing  their  president.  Such  a  president  would 
not  be  a  leader  either  of  the  stockholders  or  em- 
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ployees;  he  would  be  a  compromise  —  a  "  dark 
horse  " — of  some  kind.  So  it  was  with  the  legis- 
latures. They  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  and  wirepullers,  whose  shrewd- 
ness could  marshal  majorities  or  pluralities  from 
these  conflicting  classes.  Immediately  these  poli- 
ticians allied  themselves  with  the  new  class  of 
speculators  and  capitalists  who  were  coming  upon 
the  stage  with  the  railway,  the  bank,  the  corpora- 
tion, the  mechanical  inventions,  and  the  new  sources 
of  unprecedented  wealth.  We  have  seen  the  out- 
come. The  legislatures  degenerated  and  became 
the  tools  of  the  speculators,  and  the  latter  seized 
upon  the  property  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
The  people  must  now  either  depose  their  legislators 
or  tie  their  hands.  The  former  was  impossible,  for 
headship  must  reside  somewhere.  They  proceeded 
to  tie  their  hands. 

In  Switzerland  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
give  the  people  a  veto  over  the  specific  acts  of  the 
lawmakers.  There  must  be  a  veto  somewhere,  be- 
cause the  people  had  found  that  no  matter  how 
they  voted  for  candidates  they  could  only  displace 
one  party  by  another — one  set  of  ringsters  by  an- 
other set.  The  only  veto  they  could  adopt  was  the 
people's  veto,  because  they  could  not  call  in  for- 
eigners, and  they  had  never  conceived  the  idea  of 
an  executive  or  a  judge  independent  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

But  in  America  a  different  course  was  open. 
While  the  legislatures  were  supreme  in  the  new 
State  Constitutions  formed  during  the  revolution 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  yet  when  it  came 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  a  new  theory  was 
adopted.  This  theory  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  English  Constitution,  but  it  came  by  the 
way  of  France  and  was  more  logical  but  less  truth- 
ful than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  stated  by 
Englishmen.     It    was    the    theory    of    the    three 
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branches  of  government — the  executive,  the  judi- 
ciary, the  legislature — each  independent  of  the 
others  and  each  a  check  and  a  balance  on  the 
others.  Influenced  by  this  theory,  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  made  the  President  elec- 
tive— not  by  the  people  indeed,  but  by  an  Electoral 
College  independent  of  Congress,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
independent  of  the  people.  In  the  early  years,  how- 
ever, it  was  still  the  Congressmen  of  the  two  par- 
ties who  actually  nominated  the  Presidential 
candidates.  Not  until  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  rise  of  the  party  convention  did  the  people 
take  the  nomination  away  from  Congressmen. 
The  reason  for  this  innovation  was  plain.  They 
believed  that  Congress  was  controlled  by  the  wealth 
and  aristocracy  of  the  land.  They  saw  the  deal  it 
had  made  with  the  private  corporation  known  as 
the  United  States  Bank.  This  bank,  with  its  pow- 
erful monopoly  of  money,  threatened  to  control  the 
government,  to  intimidate  the  voters,  and  to  fleece 
the  people.  The  people  turned  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son. They  made  him  almost  dictator.  They  took 
advantage  of  his  constitutional  veto  to  break  the 
alliance  between  private  speculators  and  Congress. 
For  the  time  being  the  executive  veto  was  success- 
ful and  overwhelming.  It  was  not  necessary  to  in- 
vent a  people's  veto. 

In  the  State  governments  the  Executive's  power 
over  the  legislature  has  been  introduced  by  direct 
and  formal  revision  of  the  Constitution;  whereas, 
in  the  Federal  government,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it 
was  brought  about  by  subordinating  the  Electoral 
College  to  the  party  convention.  In  the  thirteen 
revolutionary  Constitutions  the  Governor  had  no 
veto,  except  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
where  it  was  narrowly  limited.*     In  no  State  did  he 

*  Historical  statements  here  given  are  based  on  the  val- 
tiable  monograph  by  Judge  Horace  Davis,  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins    University    Studies    in    Historical    and    Political 
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appoint  officers  singly.  These  were  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  His  term  was  the  shortest  possible — 
only  one  year  in  ten  States.  In  six  States  reelection 
was  prohibited.  Every  State  legislature  elected  a 
Privy  Council  to  sit  with  him.  whose  advice  and 
consent  he  was  required  to  secure  on  all  important 
acts.  He  was  plainly  dreaded.  But  in  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  new  States,  beginning  with  Ohio  in 
1802,  the  Federal  plan  was  imitated.  And  when, 
after  the  war  of  1812,  the  older  States  grew  dis- 
satisfied with  their  legislatures,  the  revisions  of 
State  Constitutions  restored  to  the  Governor  the 
power  he  had  held  as  colonial  representative  of 
the  King.  Every  State  revision  since  then  has  add- 
ed to  his  power  and  in  turn  has  stripped  the  legis- 
lature. He  has  now  the  veto  in  nearly  all.  He 
appoints  officials  and  judges.  But,  more  signifi- 
cant, the  Constitutions  place  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  legislatures.  They  cannot  hold 
annual  sessions.  They  cannot  sit  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  Special  legislation  is  prohibited. 
Minute  regulations  are  prescribed  as  to  the  intro- 
duction, reading,  and  adoption  of  bills.  Where 
these  restrictions  have  not  yet  been  imposed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  demand  so  popular.  In  fact 
the  legislatures,  more  than  the  Governors,  now  are 
dreaded. 

Yet  more  striking  is  the  suppression  of  the 
municipal  legislatures.  These  were  also  originally 
supreme  in  the  cities.  Hut  here  the  "  Federal  plan  " 
has  overreached  itself.  The  mayor  has  not  only 
been  given  the  veto,  but  he  and  his  appointees  are 
the  government.  There  is  no  pretext  of  checks 
and  balances.  The  board  of  aldermen  has  practi- 
cally disappeared,  or  where  it  still  holds  a  vestige 

Science,  entitled  "American  Constitutions:  the  Relations 
of  the  Three  Departments  as  Adjusted  by  a  Century." 
Baltimore,  1885. 
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of  authority  its  power  is  believed  to  be  a  "mis- 
chievous relic." 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  executive  veto.  The 
judiciary  veto  is  the  unique  feature  of  American 
government.  We  do  not  appreciate  its  novelty  nor 
the  grounds  of  its  popularity  and  urgency.  Two 
developments  of  the  judiciary  have  occurred,  both 
provoked  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  legislatures. 
The  one  is  the  veto;  the  other  is  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  judges.  When,  through  the  revision 
of  Constitutions,  the  legislatures  were  hemmed  in 
and  tethered,  there  was  urgent  need  of  machinery 
for  holding  them  to  the  restrictions  thus  prescribed. 
The  legislature  could  not  be  effectively  muzzled  by 
a  written  Constitution,  if  it  continued  to  be  the 
final  interpreter  of  that  Constitution.  In  lieu,  there- 
fore, of  a  popular  veto,  the  judiciary  was  naturally 
given  the  final  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  And  the  Governor, 
too,  was  put  under  judicial  dominion,  for  the  Con- 
stitution also  definitely  limited  his  powers. 

At  the  same  time  the  judges  were  made  elective 
by  popular  vote.  This  again  is  unique  and  peculiar 
to  America.  No  other  great  country  elects  its 
judges.  It  also  is  recent,  and  dates  only  from  those 
constitutional  revisions  that  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed universal  suffrage  and  legislative  incom- 
petency. New  York  was  the  first  to  make  this 
provision  for  the  highest  courts,  and  this  was  done 
as  late  as  1846.  The  reason  is  plain.  Judges  could 
not  veto  the  legislature  and  Governor  if  their  posi- 
tions and  salaries  were  dependent  upon  them. 
They  must  get  their  authority  direct  from  the  peo- 
ple if  they  were  really  to  be  a  third  branch  of 
government.  The  Federal  judiciary  has  escaped 
this  fate  because  the  Federal  Constitution  is  hardly 
amendable.  But  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
seldom  used  its  veto  on  the  President  and  Con- 
gress.    Its  principal  field  has  been  in  the  control  of 
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the  State  governments.  The  State  judiciary,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  thirty-three  States  is  now  elected 
by  the  people,  whereas  it  formerly  was  elected  by 
the  legislature.* 

Thus  in  nation,  State,  and  city,  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  has  been  fettered  and  sup- 
pressed.    The  executive  and  the  judicial  branches 
have  been  exalted  over  it.     But,  instead  of  curing 
the  legislature,  the  remedy  has  only  infected  the 
other  branches  with  the  legislature's  vices.     The 
Executive  is  equally  the  creature  of  the  politicians. 
After  reformers  in  New  York  had  bestowed  on  the 
mayor  the  powers  of  the  obsolete  aldermen  they 
are  surprised  to  hear  him  announce  that  it  is  not  he 
but  Tammany  Hall  that  has  taken  the  contract  for 
governing  the  metropolis. f     The  President's  veto 
gives  him  large  powers  in  legislation,  but  for  that 
very  reason  he  has  been  made  the  creature  of  par- 
tisan machinery.     The   Constitution   attempted  to 
provide  for  a  non-partisan  like  George  Washington. 
But,  so  long  as  the  President  has  political  power, 
the  politicians  and  the  corporations  are  compelled 
to  exert  themselves  to  control  his  nomination  and 
election.     The  Federal  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
President  from  members  of  his  own  party,  or  from 
those   who   agree   with    him   on   corporation    law. 
The  State  judges  are  ominously  the  creatures  of 
political  methods.     Candidates  for  the  judiciary  in 
New    York   City    pay   Tammany    Hall    $5,000   to 
$10,000  for  their  offices.     Candidates  for  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  State  have  been  nominated  by  the 

*  See  article  by  Frank  Gaylord  Cook,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June,  1899:    "  Politics  and  the  Judiciary." 

fThe  advantage  of  the  referendum  as  a  measure  for 
taking  the  mayor  out  of  politics  and  making  him  actually, 
as  he  is  in  theory,  the  "business  head"  of  the  city,  is 
presented  in  an  article  on  "The  Three-fold  Problem  of 
City  Government,"  by  the  present  writer,  in  Progress  for 
March,  1899,  published  by  the  University  Association, 
Chicago. 
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State  central  committee,  without  the  trouble  of 
calling  a  convention  of  the  people.*  Professor 
Kenneson,  of  New  York  University,  says  publicly 
to  his  graduating  class  of  youthful  lawyers:  "  Pro- 
found knowledge  of  your  profession,  high  ideals  of 
your  calling,  never  will  commend  you  to  the  boss 
for  nomination  to  the  bench,  nor  lead  the  average 
judge  to  name  you  as  referee.  Such  things  go  by 
political  preferment,  and  not  by  merit."  f 

Did  the  facts  conform  to  the  theory,  the  judiciary 
veto  would  be  consistent.  The  theory  holds  that 
the  people  are  sovereign;  that  they  express  their 
will  in  a  written  Constitution;  that  the  judiciary  is 
merely  their  agent  in  enforcing  their  constitutional 
will  upon  the  other  departments.  But  the  Consti- 
tutions are  carefully  guarded  so  as  not  to  express 
the  people's  will.  It  is  inaccurate  to  hold  that  a 
Inderal  Constitution  adopted  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  amended  only  through  civil  war  ±  should 
express  in  all  its  parts  the  will  of  the  living  genera- 
tion. To  amend  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  Congress  and  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  States.  Practically  this  means  that  the  politi- 
cians now  in  office  are  impregnable.  So  with  the 
State  Constitutions.  Pennsylvania  permits  only 
one  amendment  in  live  years.  Others  permit  only 
one  at  a  time.  All  amendments  must  originate  in 
the  very  legislatures  whose  privileges  the  people 
arc  striving  to  lessen*  Even  then  in  many  States 
two  successive  legislatures  must  agree  on  the 
amendment. ||     Ami   finally,  the  people  have  often 

*  Sec  article  by  Mr.  Cook,  above  cited.     Mr.  Cook  ar- 
gues  for  return   to   appointment   of  judges.     This  is   not 
ible    so    long    as   judges    have    a    veto    on    the    other 
branches  of  government.     New  York  has  voted  it  down 
by  3  to  i. 

e  New  York  daily  papers  of  June  15  to  20,  1899. 
t  The  original  twelve  amendments  belonged  properly  to 
the  original  adoption  of  the  whole. 

||  See  Borgeaud:    "Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Con- 
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only  the  choice  of  either  accepting  an  amendment 
that  is  doctored  contrary  to  their  taste,  or  of  retain- 
ing a  provision  that  has  been  outgrown  or  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts  without  their  consent. 

The  case  is  worse  when  a  total  revision  of  the 
Constitution  is  attempted.  Total  revisions  ought 
never  to  be  needed,  but  sometimes  they  are  the  only 
way  of  getting  the  partial  amendments  demanded. 
Then  a  constitutional  convention — elected  under 
the  party  system,  like  the  legislature — submits  a 
completed  instrument,  minute  in  details  and  in- 
volved in  technicalities,  and  the  sovereign  people 
are  given  the  empty  option  of  approving  it  as  a 
whole  or  retaining  the  existing  Constitution.  This 
decision  usually  turns  on  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
and  the  many  important  parallel  clauses  are  swal- 
lowed or  overlooked.  No  wonder  we  do  not  have 
lawyers  or  judges  nowadays  emphasizing  the  old 
theory  that  the  courts  in  declaring  a  law  unconsti- 
tutional are  merely  applying  the  will  of  the  people 
to  their  lawmakers.  Instead,  we  hear  the  pious 
lauding  of  the  courts  as  a  check  on  the  "  passions 
and  frailties"  of  the  people;  as  the  representative, 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  "  law — impersonal,  im- 
passive, and  serene  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  the 
temple  "  of  popular  government.* 

But  the  Constitutions  are  not  clear  on  every 
point.  They  are  susceptible  of  opposite  interpreta- 
tions. Lawyers  differ.  The  courts  of  last  resort 
seldom,  if  ever,  render  a  decision  on  a  constitu- 
tional question  by  a  unanimous  vote.  With  such 
differences  of  interpretation  it  is  plainly  not  the 
Constitution,  but  the  judges'  idea  of  the  Constitu- 

stitutions  in  Europe  and  America,"  translated  from  the 
French.  New  York,  1895;  pp.  188-9.  This  important 
volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  American,  French,  and  Swiss 
constitutions.  The  author's  discussion  of  the  initiative  is 
the  best  now  to  be  found  in   English. 

*  Judge  Horace  Davis,  in  monograph  cited  above. 
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tion,  that  settles  the  case.  Judges  are  human;  they 
begin  as  lawyers;  they  are  generally  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  partisans;  the  ablest  of  them  have  made 
their  standing  as  corporation  attorneys;  and, 
though  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  they  succeed 
better  than  the  rest  of  us  in  forgetting  politics  and 
former  clients,  yet  they  must  have  opinions  on 
questions  of  property  and  constitutionality.  They 
certainly  do  extend  the  scope  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  appearance  of  new  industrial  conditions. 
In  nothing  is  this  more  patent  than  where  they  have 
treated  corporations  as  "  artificial  persons,"  and 
have  transferred  to  them  those  "  natural  rights " 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  grants 
to  "  natural  persons." 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  people's  will,  expressed  in 
a  Constitution  drawn  up  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
a  private  corporation  was  almost  unknown,  could 
have  anticipated  the  rights  that  fifty  years  later  it 
wished  to  see  bestowed  on  these  artificial  beings 
yet  unthought  of?  We  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion until  we  make  it  possible  for  the  people  freely 
to  express  their  will  at  the  appearance  of  each  new 
issue  of  importance.  As  long  as  they  fail  to  do  this 
the  judges  can  only  do  the  best  they  can — declare 
the  Constitution  as  they  themselves  believe  it.  But 
let  us  remember  that  the  real  decision  is  merely  the 
judge's  opinion,  in  place  of  the  legislature's  opinion, 
of  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 

The  apparent  solution  of  the  matter  is  to  make 
the  Constitution  promptly  amendable  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  Switzerland  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  initiative.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  the 
initiative  as  now  formulated  in  Switzerland  is  satis- 
factory.  The  Swiss  themselves,  while  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  referendum,  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  existing  initiative.  Those  who 
favor  it  in  general  are  willing  to  amend  it  in  details. 
The  referendum  is  negative.     It  is  a  check — a  veto. 
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By  its  provisions  every  important  act  of  the  legis- 
lature must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  for  final 
acceptance  or  rejection.  But  the  initiative  is  in- 
tended to  be  positive.  By  it  a  small  number  of 
citizens  can  draw  up  a  bill,  present  it  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  require  a  popular  vote  upon  it  without 
amendment.  The  legislature  can  express  its  opin- 
ion and  submit  an  alternative  bill  at  the  same  time; 
but  it  cannot  obstruct  the  petitioners'  bill.  This 
criticism  of  the  initiative  does  not  strike  its  prin- 
ciple. The  initiative  in  some  form  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  referendum.  It  has  indeed  done 
its  best  work  where  it  has  served  as  a  perpetual 
power  of  repealing  laws  (whereas  the  referendum 
proper  must  be  voted  within  thirty  or  sixty  days), 
or  where  it  has  forced  the  legislature  to  take  action 
and  to  present  to  the  referendum  some  kind  of  a 
bill.  But  the  initiative  does  not  directly  accom- 
plish progressive  legislation.  The  Swiss  radicals 
are  especially  disappointed  in  it.  Petitions  are 
drawn  up  by  small  fractions  of  the  people;  some- 
times they  are  whimsical  and  abstract,  and  are  near- 
ly always  voted  down.  But  I  consider  this  one  of 
the  truest  guarantees  of  the  initiative.  It  is  the 
strongest  justification  of  the  position  taken  by  those 
who  hold  that  lawmaking  is  soundest  when  it  most 
frankly  trusts  the  people. 

Direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  people  are  safer  than  their  rulers. 
Extremists  have  no  hope  in  them.  They  vote 
down  the  bills  of  both  reactionaries  and  radicals. 
This  is  true  not  merely  in  the  country  districts  but 
also  in  the  cities,  where  the  unpropertied  working 
classes  are  supposed  to  show  disregard  of  property 
rights.  Direct  legislation  gives  voice  and  influence 
to  the  great  mass  of  home-loving,  peaceable,  indus- 
trious people,  who  make  little  agitation  and  who 
are  not  heard  in  the  ordinary  clamor  of  politics. 
Such    people    are    fair-minded    and    love    justice. 
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They  want  only  what  they  earn,  but  they  want 
it  themselves.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  democracy. 
They  cannot  be  crowded  or  dazed.  They  wait  until 
they  understand.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  at  the  sec- 
ond or  third  voting,  it  is  found  that  they  are  ready 
to  accept  progressive  measures.  They  voted  down 
government  railroads  twice,  partly  because  of  the 
exorbitant  price  the  legislature  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
private  owners;  but  finally,  when  the  question 
reached  the  stage  where  it  excited  almost  no  dis- 
cussion, they  voted  in  its  favor  by  a  large  majority. 
So  with  other  measures.  Says  M.  Stiissi,  in  his 
notable  account  of  direct  legislation  in  the  city  of 
Zurich:  **  All  laws  useful  to  the  canton  have  been 
accepted,  even  those  which  demanded  considerable 
money  sacrifices  from  the  people.  No  law  which 
would  really  have  advanced  either  moral  or  mate- 
rial progress  has  been  definitely  laic?  aside.  In 
those  rare  cases  which  seem  to  contradict  this  con- 
clusion, the  referendum  has  simply  displayed  its 
inherent  ultra-conservative  character  and  delayed 
ail  advance  which  would  seem  to  most  to  be  too 
rapid." 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  intended  to  show 
that  many  of  the  arguments  usually  advanced  for 
and  against  direct  legislation  miss  its  true  position. 
Direct  legislation  is  not  strictly  a  means  of  legisla- 
tion: it  is  a  check  on  legislation.  It  is  a  Veto.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  the  most  urgent  proposition 
before  the  American  public.  While  theoretically 
basing  our  government  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
we  have  been  experimenting  for  a  century  to  find  a 
machine  that  will  run  itself  independently  of  the 
people.  But  government  is  not  merely  a  nice  set 
of  checks  and  balances,  of  vetoes  and  counter- 
vetoes.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  The  executive  veto  and  the  judiciary  veto 
are  irritating  substitutes  for  the  people's  veto.  Yet 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  direct  legisla- 
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tion.  It  is  to  be  classed,  not  with  legislation  proper, 
but  with  such  devices  as  the  secret  ballot,  the  official 
primary,  the  corrupt  practices  acts.  Its  urgency  is 
not  as  a  means  of  bringing  in  reforms,  but  as  a  cure 
for  bribery,  spoils,  and  corruption.  These  are  in- 
deed the  pressing  evils  of  American  politics.  No 
reform  movement,  no  citizens'  union  or  the  like, 
can  fully  cope  with  them.  A  despotism,  a  mon- 
archy, an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristocracy  can  be  cor- 
rupt and  survive;  for  it  depends  upon  the  army.  A 
republic  or  a  democracy  depends  on  mutual  confi- 
dence; and,  if  bribery  and  corruption  shatter  this 
confidence,  it  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the 
most  despicable.  It  can  survive  only  by  the  army 
and  the  police. 

The  referendum  is  the  only  complete  and  specific 
cure  for  bribery.  It  alone  goes  to  the  source  of 
corruption.  It  deprives  lawmakers  and  executives 
of  their  monopoly  of  legislation.  The  secret  ballot, 
official  primaries,  civil  service  reform,  Proportional 
Representation — these  are  all  needful,  but  they 
leave  to  a  few  the  monopoly  of  government  and  the 
power  to  sell  at  a  monopoly  price.  If  they  should 
all  be  adopted,  the  immense  interests  dependent  on 
legislation  will  pay  not  less  but  more  money,  and 
will  control  them.  Even  public  ownership  of  pub- 
lic enterprises,  although  it  ultimately  destroys  the 
largest  corruption  fund,  must  first  be  brought  about 
by  legislation;  and  this  will  be  the  signal  for  ex- 
orbitant prices  and  a  carnival  of  bribery  more 
profligate  than  any  hitherto  seen. 

With  the  referendum  the  use  of  money,  whether 
honest  or  corrupt,  will  be  almost  abolished.  The 
main  objection  to  the  referendum  is  that  it  defeats 
sound  reforms  as  well  as  "  jobs,"  because  the  people 
lack  confidence  in  their  lawmakers,  hi  the  long 
run  it  is  too  conservative.  It  will  disappoint  the 
radicals  who  now  advocate  it.  The  conservatives 
who  now  oppose  it  will  be  its  hottest  champions. 
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The  initiative  will  give  but  little  help  in  this  direc- 
tion. Other  reforms,  particularly  Proportional 
Representation,  are  needed  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion. But  that  is  in  the  future.  Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption must  first  be  settled.  Every  citizen, 
whether  conservative  or  radical,  can  unite  at  once 
on  the  referendum — the  only  death-blow  to  bribery. 
The  political  machine  and  the  boss  will  then  go, 
too;  for  they  will  have  no  corporation  treasuries  to 
feed  upon.  After  that  we  can  think  of  positive 
reforms. 


IV. 
LEADERSHIP  AND  EQUALITY. 

[From  Publications  of  the  Social  Reform  Union,  Vol.  I, 

No.  7.] 

The  decay  of  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  led,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  executive 
veto  and  the  judiciary  veto,  in  Switzerland,  to  the 
people's  veto — the  referendum,  a  part  of  direct 
legislation.  But  direct  legislation  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, implies  the  extinction  of  the  legislature. 
This  is  impossible.  Proportional  Representation 
implies  the  reform  of  the  legislature.  It  applies  to 
boards,  commissions,  committees,  benches  of 
judges,  councils,  legislatures,  and  all  similar  bodies 
where  more  than  one  officer  of  equal  power  is  to 
be  elected  by  popular  vote.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Election  by  general  ticket  in  place  of  single 
membered  districts.  Either  the  entire  board  or  a 
large  section  of  it  is  elected  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  ticket  by  the  entire  body  of  voters,  or  by  a 
corresponding  district.  The  general  ticket  is  the 
method  already  employed  in  voting  for  Presidential 
electors,  for  school  boards  in  Roston,  Cleveland  and 
other  cities,  and  for  the  directors  of  private  cor- 
porations. 

2.  Assignment  of  the  seats,  not  to  the  majority  or 
plurality  party  alone,  as  is  done  by  the  general 
ticket,  but  to  all  important  parlies  or  groups  of 
voters  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

In  weighing  the  claims  of  Proportional   kepre- 
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sen  tat  ion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
different  plans  of  Proportional  Representation  have 
been  invented  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  defects. 
The  mistake  is  often  made  of  condemning  the  re- 
form as  a  whole  on  the  ground  of  its  failure  in 
certain  localities  where  it  may  have  been  introduced, 
not  recognizing  that  these  localities  have  been 
merely  experimenting  with  the  early  and  crude  in- 
ventions. Such  is  the  case  with  the  "  limited  vote  " 
in  the  election  of  Boston  aldermen;  with  the 
"  cumulative  vote  "  in  the  "  three-cornered  "  con- 
stituencies of  Illinois  and  of  certain  parlia- 
mentary districts  of  Great  Britain;  with  the 
"  Hare  "  or  "  preferential  "  or  "  single  transfer- 
able vote  "  and  its  cumbrous  method  of  counting 
the  votes;  with  the  "preponderance  of  choice" 
and  with  various  modifications  of  the  fore- 
going devices.  To  condemn  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation because  in  these  instances  it  is  defective 
is  to  condemn  steam  navigation  because  Fulton's 
boat  could  not  keep  up  with  a  sailing  vessel.  There 
have  been  striking  improvements  in  recent  years 
in  the  details  of  Proportional  Representation,  espe- 
cially in  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  the  sys- 
tem should  be  judged  by  its  perfected  examples, 
since  these  can  be  imitated  anywhere.  In  this  arti- 
cle I  shall  consider  onlv  one  principal  plan,  the  so- 
called  "  free  list  "  or  "  free  ticket."  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  in  1895  by  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League,  and  is  in  actual  operation 
in  several  Swiss  cantons  and  cities.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  form  of  ballot  now  in  vogue  in  Amer- 
iean  States,  and  does  not  require  any  change  what- 
ever in  the  customary  method  of  voting.  It  is  best 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  the  vote  for  Presi- 
dential electors.  In  each  State  these  electors  are 
already  voted  for  on  a  general  ticket  for  the  State 
at  large.     But  the  majority  or  plurality  party  elects 
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the  entire  number.  The  vote  in  Indiana  in  1892 
for  Presidential  electors,  shows  us  the  difference 
between  the  general  ticket  and  the  proportional 
ticket : 


Vote  for  Presidential  Electors — Indiana,  1892. 

Democrat. 

Republican. 

People's. 

Prohibition. 

I 

262,270* 

260,661* 

260,600* 

260,586 

260,580 

260,560 

260,588* 

260,547 

260,575 

260,600* 

260,591* 

260,590 

260,581 

260,538 

260,533 

255,615* 

253,878* 
253,836* 
253,815* 

253,799* 
253,807* 

253,793 
253,808* 

253,787 
253,792 
253,777 
253,767 
253,767 
253,770 
253,770 

22,208* 

21,861 

21,883 

21,876 

21,873 

21,873 

21,873 

21,865 

21,873 

21  873 

21,871 

21,867 

21,867 

21,864 

21,854 

13,050 
12,830 
12,827 
12,824 
12,823 
12  821 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

12  821 

VIII 

12,820 

IX 

I2.8I9 
12,813 
12,820 

x 

XI 

XII 

12,819 
12,815 
I2,8l6 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

12,815 

3,910,390 

3,808,791 

328,392 

192,533 

It  appears  from  this  election  that  each  voter  had 
fifteen  votes  which  he  could  distribute  as  he  chose, 
giving  not  more  than  one  vote  for  one  candidate. 
There  are  four  parties  with  fifteen  candidates  each, 
or  sixty  in  all,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  the  gen- 
eral ticket  the  fifteen  candidates  were  declared 
elected  whose  individual  votes  were  the  highest. 
Since  the  voters  nearly  all  voted  "  straight  tickets," 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  Democrats  received  indi- 
vidually more  votes  than  any  one  of  the  other  can- 
didates. Consequently  the  fifteen  Democrats  were 
declared  elected  and  the  other  parties  were  unrep- 
nted  in  the  State'-  Electoral  College,  although 
the  Democratic  voters  were  less  than  a  majority  of 
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the  whole.  If,  now,  this  election  were  to  be  held 
under  the  rules  of  Proportional  Representation  the 
voters,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  cast 
their  ballots  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Each  voter 
would  have  fifteen  votes  which  he  could  distribute 
as  he  chose,  giving-  not  more  than  one  vote  to  one 
candidate.  He  could  vote  a  "  straight  ticket "  or 
a  mixed  ticket,  exactly  as  he  did  in  1892.  As  far 
as  the  voter  is  concerned,  Proportional  Representa- 
tion makes  no  difference  whatever  with  his  ballot, 
and  his  duty  is  exactly  as  simple  and  as  easy  as  at 
present.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  ad- 
vocating any  reform,  since  the  task  of  the  ordinary 
voter  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  Any 
voter  who  can  vote  the  "  Australian  "  ballot  can 
vote  a  Proportional  Representation  ballot  because 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  way  he  marks 
his  ballot.  The  only  difference  consists  in  counting 
the  votes.  This  is  not  done  by  the  voters  but  by 
the  election  officers  and  is  a  very  simple  problem  in 
the  rule  of  three.     The  total  vote  is  as  follows: 

Democrat 3,910,390 

Republican 3,808,791 

People's  Party 328,392 

Prohibition 192,533 

Total 8,240,106 

It  is  the  business  of  election  officers,  after  the 
votes  are  counted,  to  distribute  the  successful  candi- 
dates among  these  four  parties  in  proportion  to  the 
vote  of  each.  If  there  are  fifteen  to  be  elected  then 
an)'  party  casting  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  vote  is 
entitled  to  one  candidate.  8,240,106  divided  by  15, 
give>  549,340.  This  quotient,  549,340,  is  the  "  unit 
of  representation  "  or  the  number  of  votes  entitled 
to  one  representative.  Each  party  has  as  many 
representatives  as  it  has  "units,"  and  in  case  there 
are   remainders   the   party   having   the   largest   re- 
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mainder  gets  the  odd  candidate.     The  calculation 
is  as  follows: 

Democrat 3,910,390  -h  549,340  =  7.  Rem.,  165,010.  Electing  7 

Republican 3,808,791-7-549,340=  7.  "       63,411.           "  7 

People's  Party 328,392-^-549,340  =  o.  "      328,392.            M  x 

Prohibitionist i92>533  ■+-  549,34°  =  °-  M      i92,533«            "  ° 

14  *5 

The  People's  Party,  having  the  largest  remainder 
above  a  full  quotient,  is  entitled  to  the  odd  elector, 
making  the  complete  representation  seven  Demo- 
crats, seven  Republicans,  and  one  Populist. 

It  now  remains  to  select  the  individual  candidates 
who  are  elected.  This  is  done,  not  by  taking  the 
fifteen  individuals  whose  votes  are  highest,  but  by 
taking  the  seven  highest  Democrats,  the  seven 
highest  Republicans,  and  the  one  highest  Populist. 
I  have  indicated  these  by  asterisks. 

By  this  method  of  counting  the  votes  there  are 
eight  Democrats  defeated,  each  of  whom  had  indi- 
vidual votes  higher  than  the  seven  Republicans  and 
the  Populist  who  were  elected.  It  is  sometimes 
objected  that  this  would  be  unjust  to  these  eight 
Democrats,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
aiming,  first  of  all  to  do  justice  to  the  voters,  not  to 
the  candidates.  The  voters  want  representation 
according  to  their  number  and  their  politics.  They 
do  not  vote  primarily  for  candidates  but  for  parties. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  voter 
casts  a  "  straight  ticket,"  i.e.,  a  party  ticket,  no 
matter  who  the  candidates  arc  In  the  second 
place,  justice  is  done  to  the  candidates  within  the 
party  by  electing  those  who  stand  highest.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  that  in  the  proportional 
method  of  counting  the  votes,  what  is  really  done 
is  to  transfer  the  votes  given  for  candidates  who 
have  the  least  chance  of  election  to  those  candidates 
of  the  same  party  who  have  the  best  chance  of  elec- 
tion.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  votes  of  the  second 
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and  third  parties  are  saved  from  being1  wasted. 
The  Republican  voters  and  the  Populist  voters  get 
their  share  of  representation  (as  nearly  as  possible 
with  fifteen  to  be  elected)  and  the  Democrats  get 
no  more  than  their  share.  And  in  every  case  they 
elect  those  among  their  own  candidates  who  are 
the  leaders.  This  is  justice  to  the  voters  and  jus- 
tice to  candidates. 

There  are  two  main  objects  to  be  gained  by  Pro- 
portional Representation  : 

i.  The  continuous  election  of  the  recognized 
ablest  leaders  of  each  party  without  dictation  from 
bosses,  machines,  or  corporations,  and  without  fear 
of  bribery  or  spoils. 

2.  The  representation  of  political  parties  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  among  the  voters. 

i.    Leadership. 

The  first  object  is  even  more  important  than  the 
second.     Government  can  be  efficient  and  public- 

spirited  even  when  large  sections  of  the  people  are 
unrepresented,  but  it  utterly  fails  when  weak  or 
corrupt  men  are  in  office.  Critics  of  Proportional 
Representation  have  given  their  attention  solely  to 
second  object,  equal  representation.  They  have 
been  misled  by  the  mere  title  "proportional"  or 
"minority"  representation.  They  have  assumed 
that  this  is  the  only  object.  But  this  is  only  sec- 
ondary. Its  main  object  is  to  accomplish  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  what  civil  service 
reform  is  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  branches.  The  effort  to  intro- 
duce civil  service  reform  is  the  effort  to  take 
appointive  offices  out  of  the  hands  of  political 
and  to  make  appointees  strictly  servants  of 
the  public. 

But  civil  service  reform  reaches  only  appointive 
office-.      Far     more     important     are     the     elective 
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offices.  These  are  the  sources  of  power,  and  if 
they  were  properly  rilled  there  might  be  no  need 
of  "  Civil  Service  Reform."  Now  the  power  of  the 
bosses  and  professional  workers  in  controlling  elec- 
tions depends  just  as  much  on  the  method  of 
election  as  it  does  on  the  privilege  of  awarding  the 
appointive  offices.  Our  election  methods  are  such 
as  to  shut  put  all  candidates  who  do  not  have  the 
sanction  of  the  "  organization."  They  must  come 
in,  if  at  all,  as  "  independents,"  as  "  citizens'  union," 
or  as  other  forms  of  "  third  parties."  Proportional 
Representation  is  intended  to  go  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter  and  to  revise  the  method  of  election 
so  that  the  strong  and  popular  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  elected  without  first  visiting  the  boss 
and  getting  his  "  O.  K."  How  this  reform  will 
work  and  how  it  will  meet  the  existing  situation 
will  appear  if  we  first  examine  the  way  in  which 
our  present  methods  of  election  came  about. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  representative 
system  both  in  England  and  America  originated 
and  grew  up  before  universal  suffrage.  It  was 
never  contrived  to  represent  the  people.  Almost 
nine-tenths  of  the  present  circle  of  voters  were  ex- 
cluded. In  Massachusetts  in  1780  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  voters,  in  1890  29.7  per 
cent.*  It  was  not  until  1830  to  i860  that  universal 
suffrage  was  introduced  in  the  North;  1868  in  the 
South;  1884  in  Great  Britain.  The  excluded 
classes  were  the  entire  working  population,  and  in 
the  earlier  times  Jews,  Catholics,  non-conformists, 
and  dissenters  of  all  kinds,  the  uneducated  and  the 
small  propertied.  Foreigners  could  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  get  the  franchise.  Now  a  majority  of 
the  voters  in  many  cities  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Surely  we  might  expect  that  a  method  of  election 

*  A.  B.  Hart,  Practic.il  Essays  on  American  Govern- 
ment, pp.  35-54. 
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suited  to  a  privileged  class  would  work  differently 
when  thrown  open  to  the  masses.  Such  is  the 
case,  and  the  difficulty  is  a  mechanical  one.  It  by 
no  means  casts  discredit  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  It  touches  only  the  machinery  of 
election.  Its  solution  requires  only  a  little  me- 
chanical inventiveness  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
problem. 

The  problem  is  this:  Universal  suffrage  has 
sometimes  been  countenanced  on  the  theory  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  are  alike,  or,  rather,  that 
there  are  no  social  classes  in  America.  But  such 
arguments,  if  ever  advanced  seriously,  are  plainly 
against  the  facts.  Universal  suffrage  is  based,  not 
on  the  absence  of  classes,  but  on  the  right  of  the 
hitherto  excluded  classes  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government.  Representative  Government  is  not 
the  representation  of  individual  voters;  it  is  the 
representation  of  groups  of  voters,  each  group  with 
a  common  interest.  If  all  interests  are  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  significance,  then  the  repre- 
sentatives are  in  the  best  position  for  passing  such 
laws  as  will  do  justice  to  all.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  representatives  must  also  be  the 
recognized  leaders  of  each  interest.  When  suf- 
frage was  limited  this  was  easily  secured  because 
there  was  but  one  class  represented.  This  class 
could  without  difficulty  elect  its  ablest  men  to  office. 
But  when  new  classes  are  admitted  with  equal  vote 
it  is  found  impossible  to  elect  a  single  man  who 
shall  represent  all.  Where  but  one  candidate  can 
be  elected,  the  contest  is  narrowed  down  to  the  two 
leading  candidates.  A  majority  or  plurality  de- 
cides. There  is  usually  no  single  party  or  interest 
in  a  district  which  commands  a  plurality  of  the 
votes,  consequently  the  only  man  who  can  be 
elected  is  a  "  compromise "  candidate.  Such  a 
man  is  not  representative.  If  he  is  a  magnetic  man 
of  strong  personality  and  has  made  a  record  as  a 
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great  leader,  he  is  certain  to  have  bitter  enemies  as 
well  as  devoted  friends.  For  this  reason  he  is  not 
"  available,"  unless  he  happens  to  live  in  a  district 
where  his  party  has  a  permanent  overwhelming 
majority.  The  great  political  leaders  in  America 
have  seldom  been  elected  President.  They  either 
can  not  be  nominated,  or  if  nominated  can  not  be 
elected.  They  must  content  themselves  with  an 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  relatively  unknown  man  who  can  be  elected. 
The  same  principle  holds  true  for  all  elective  offices 
from  President  to  alderman. 

To  get  truly  representative  men  elected  to  office, 
each  group  of  voters  with  the  same  interests  should 
be  allowed  to  meet  by  itself,  that  is  to  say,  should 
have  the  suffrage  limited  to  its  own  members.  It 
could  then  elect  its  ablest  man.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  should  hold  their  own  election 
and  they  could  easily  elect  their  most  respected 
business  man.  The  bankers  by  themselves  could 
elect  their  leading  financier.  The  school  teachers 
and  professors  in  their  own  convention  could  elect 
their  leaders.  So  with  the  lawyers  and  the  physi- 
cians if  they  were  each  allowed  to  hold  their  own 
private  election.  The  clergy,  separated  into  the 
Catholic  group  and  the  Protestant  group,  would 
easily  select  a  representative  man  from  each.  The 
Labor  Unions  would  elect  the  same  men  they  now 
elect  as  their  presidents  and  secretaries.  In  fact,  it 
is  plain  that  in  all  public  and  private  elections  the 
really  representative  men  are  not  aldermen  and 
congressmen  but  are  those  who  now  are  elected  as 
officers  in  the  various  private  associations.  But  let 
all  these  diverse  groups  be  thrown  together  into  a 
single  territorial  area  and  be  commanded  to  elect 
one  man  who  shall  represent  all,  plainly  enough 
not  one  of  these  distinctive  leaders  could  be  suc- 
:iil.  Success  would  come  only  to  the  compro- 
mise candidate  and   the   boss  who   stands   behind 
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him.  Such  a  man  would  represent  not  even  a 
majority.  He  would  owe  his  election  to  the  boss 
and  to  the  corporations  and  interested  persons  who 
furnished  the  funds.  A  ward  boss  in  a  certain  city 
informed  me  that  his  hardest  job  was  to  find  a  can- 
didate that  would  suit  both  the  negroes  along  the 
canal  and  the  professional  men  on  the  hill  in  his 
ward.  Of  course,  neither  the  negroes  nor  the  profes- 
sional men  got  representation.  They  both  had  either 
to  take  the  candidate  whom  the  boss  gave  them,  or 
permit  the  success  of  the  opposing  party,  which 
suited  them  still  less.  And  that  opposing  party 
also  had  its  boss  and  its  compromise  candidate. 
True  representation  in  this  case  would  have  been 
secured  if  the  negroes  could  have  selected  their  own 
aldermen  and  the  professional  men  their  own. 
There  would  then  have  been  no  compromise  can- 
didates and  no  job  for  the  boss. 

This  is  exactly  what  would  occur  with  Propor- 
tional Representation.  Ward  and  district  lines 
would  be  broken  down.  Voters  of  the  same  inter- 
ests and  beliefs  would  be  permitted  to  come  to- 
gether according  to  their  likings.  They  would 
nominate  their  own  candidates  exactly  as  they  now 
elect  the  officers  of  their  private  corporations.  All 
of  the  candidates,  nominated  by  all  the  different  in- 
terests <>r  groups  of  petitioners  (if  preferred)  would 
be  placed  upon  a  general  ticket.  Instead  of  a 
choice  narrowed  down  to  the  candidates  of  the  two 
leading  parties,  where  only  one  could  be  success- 
ful, there  would  be  five,  ten  or  twenty  choices  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  single  districts  which 
have  been  merged  into  one.  There  would  continue 
to  be.  as  at  present,  two  or  three  times  as  many 
candidates  nominated  as  could  be  elected,  but  those 
who  are  elected  would  not  be  limited  to  the  one 
majority  party.  Every  voter  would  know  that  less 
than  a  majority  would  elect.  Consequently  he 
would  feel  in  no  danger  of  throwing  his  vote  away. 
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If  there  were  twenty  to  elect,  then  one-twentieth  of 
the  voters,  voting  for  the  same  group  of  candidates, 
are  certain  of  the  election  of  the  leading  candidate 
in  the  group.  Their  votes  for  the  lesser  candidates 
are  not  thrown  away  but  are  transferred  and  count- 
ed for  the  one  who  best  represents  this  twentieth 
part  of  the  voters.  If  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
group  is  two-twentieths,  they  elect  their  two  lead- 
ing candidates,  and  so  on.  Every  party  among  the 
voters  is  represented  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  votes  which  it  casts,  and  in  every  case  by  its 
leading  candidates.  There  is  no  interference  from 
outside.  There  is  no  wire-pulling  and  manipulat- 
ing in  order  to  hit  upon  a  candidate  who  can  com- 
mand a  majority.  Every  group  of  voters  is  as  free 
as  though  it  held  its  election  in  a  hall  by  itself. 

This  is  what  I  call  representation  of  interests. 
But  it  is  the  representation  of  ALL  interests  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

Proportional  Representation  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  simple  mathematical  device  for  repre- 
senting all  interests  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
It  elects  the  kind  of  men  who  stand  out  as  strong 
leaders  of  each  interest.  It  brings  these  men  to- 
gether in  the  municipal  council,  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  federal  Congress,  each  the  recognized 
spokesman  of  a  different  body  of  voters,  each  owing 
his  election  only  to  those  voters,  each  certain  of  re- 
election as  long  as  he  truly  represents  them,  each 
wholly  independent  of  dictation  from  any  boss  or 
u  organization  "  which  might  displace  him.  Such 
men  can  look  forward  to  a  life  career  as  legislators. 
They  can  become  experts  in  their  profession  just 
as  much  as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  in  his.  But 
their  profession  will  not  consist  in  manipulating  the 
primaries,  conventions,  elections  and  party  ma- 
chinery, as  at  present.  They  will  give  almost  no 
time  to  these  preliminaries.  Their  work  will  be 
wholly  that  of  the  expert  adviser  in  shaping  and  re- 
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shaping  the  laws  which  the  people  want.  This  is 
the  true  business  of  legislators. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  representation  of  in- 
terests would  inject  antagonisms  and  factions,  and 
would  weaken  the  government.  If  this  argument 
is  advanced  as  a  defence  of  the  existing  system  it  is 
singularly  blind.  The  main  fault  to  be  found  in 
the  present  district  system  of  majority  and  plurality 
voting  is  that  it  represents  only  one  interest  and 
keeps  out  the  others.  This  one  interest  is  that  of 
the  politicians  and  the  corporations.  These  alone 
have  the  money  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure 
and  alone  have  those  gifts  of  shrewdness,  cunning, 
and  manipulation  required  to  work  the  machinery. 
All  of  the  plain  and  busy  citizens,  occupied  daily 
with  legitimate  industry  and  professions,  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  system  inevitably  gets  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  expect  to  make  money  out  of 
it,  and  can  give  their  time  to  it.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  system  whereby  the  common  people,  with  all 
their  varying  interests,  can  just  as  easily  get  their 
share  of  representation  as  they  can  now  attend  a 
convention  or  circulate  a  petition. 

But  there  is  a  positive  answer  to  this  argument. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  voters  are  not  closely 
tied  to  any  party  or  interest.  So  diversified  is 
modern  industry  and  so  easily  do  individuals 
change  from  one  station  to  another,  that  there  is  a 
large  majority  ready  to  vote  for  those  moderate 
and  conservative  candidates  who  hold  the  balance 
between  extreme  partisans.  Such  voters  have  no 
place  in  the  present  system,  which  represents  only 
partisans,  and  consequently  they  make  up  that 
large  stay-at-home  vote  which  can  employ  only 
this  method  of  defeating  its  discredited  leaders. 
Proportional  Representation  gives  these  voters  an 
opportunity  to  put  up  their  own  candidates  and  get 
their  share  of  representation.  While  it  would  be 
true    that    certain    organized    interests,    like    poli- 
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ticians,  bankers,  corporations,  labor  unions,  would 
be  represented  by  their  leaders,  yet  these  number 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  un- 
organized laborers  are  90  per  cent,  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  and  their  interests  are  as  often  with 
their  employers  as  with  the  organized  unions.  The 
professional  classes,  lawyers,  ministers,  physicians, 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  clerks  and  the  great  body  of 
farmers,  have  interests  in  all  directions.  They  help 
to  make  up  the  balance  wheel  of  popular  govern- 
ment. They  do  not  vote  for  partisans  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  our  plurality  system  which  nar- 
rows their  choice  down  to  the  two  partisans  nomi- 
nated by  the  politicians.  Proportional  Representa- 
tion gives  them  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  broad- 
minded  men  not  identified  with  party  or  factional 
interests. 

Proportional  Representation  is  indeed  the  very 
counterpart  of  universal  suffrage.  Universal  suf* 
frage  both  guarantees  a  diversity  of  interests  and 
gives  a  political  voice  to  that  large  majority  whose 
interests  are  in  good  government  rather  than  party 
advantage.  Proportional  Representation  guaran- 
tees that  this  voice  shall  be  heard  and  their  wishes 
respected. 

2.  Equality. 

The  second  object  to  be  gained  is  equal  repre- 
sentation. This  is  done  first,  by  abolishing  single- 
membered  districts.  The  present  district  system 
violates  equality  in  a  most  aggravating  way.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  gerrymander.  The  gerrymander 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reconstruction  of 
districts  by  the  party  in  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  opposite  party  large  majorities  in  a  small 
number  of  districts  and  the  guilty  party  small  ma- 
jorities in  a  large  number  of  districts.  If  the  dis- 
tricts are  abolished  the  gerrymander  vanishes  like 
a  nightmare  at  noon. 
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But  even  when  there  is  no  intentional  gerryman- 
der there  is  often  extreme  inequality.  This  in- 
equality is  of  two  kinds,  territorial  and  partisan.  In 
New  York  City  in  1897  the  First  Assembly  Dis- 
trict had  5171  votes,  the  Thirty-fifth  had  15469. 
One  vote,  therefore,  in  the  First  counts  as  much 
as  three  in  the  Thirty-fifth.  In  Syracuse  911  voters 
of  the  Third  Ward  are  represented  by  one  Alder- 
man— 1746  in  the  Twelfth.  In  Philadelphia  in 
1894  one  Congressional  District  contained  131,000 
population,  another  310,000.  In  Illinois  in  1892 
the  four  Chicago  districts  had  an  average  popula- 
tion of  297,980 — the  sixteen  country  districts  an 
average  of  164,914. 

Partisan  inequality  is  often  also  excessive.  In 
1892  Tammany  Hall  with  59  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
elected  every  one  of  the  thirty  aldermen.  In  1897 
with  48  per  cent,  of  the  votes  Tammany  elected  86 
per  cent,  of  the  Borough  Council  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  (corresponding  to  former  New  York).  Fol- 
lowing is  the  vote  and  the  actual  as  compared  with 
the  proportional  result : 

Election  of  Aldermen  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

[The  vote  is  that  cast  for  Mayor.] 


Tammany 

Citizens'  Union 

Republican 

Jeffersonian  Democrat 

Socialist 

Scattering 


Votes. 


143.766 
77,210 

55.834 
13,076 

9.796 
1,357 


300,939 


Per  Cent. 


48 
26 

19 

4 
3 


100 


Elected. 


31 
4 
I 


36 


Propor- 
tional. 


17 
IO 

7 
2 


36 


In  1897  Tammany  Hall,  with  less  than  half  of  the 
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votes,  elected  90  per  cent,  of  the  councilmen. 
Tammany's  representation  is  26  out  of  a  total  of 
29  members — a  majority  of  23.  By  the  propor- 
tional method  it  would  be  13 — a  minority  of  3. 

Election  of  Councilmen — New  York,  1897. 

[The  vote  is  that  cast  for  Mayor.] 


Democrat. 

Citizens'  Union 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  and  Republican 

Jeffersonian  Democrat 

Socialist 

Scattering 

Total 


Number, 


233.997 
151.540 
101,863 


21,693 

14,467 

2,999 


526,599 


Per 

Cent. 


44 
29 
19 


100 


Actual 
Rep. 


26 


29 


Propor- 
tional 
Rep. 


13 
9 
6 


29 


The  election  of  aldermen  for  Greater  New  York 
by  the  same  methods  of  computation  is  equally  in- 
teresting. Tammany  elected  47  out  of  60 — a  ma- 
jority of  34.  Proportionally,  Tammany  would 
have  elected  only  28 — a  minority  of  4.  The  Citi- 
zens' Union  would  have  elected  18  instead  of  2; 
the  Republicans  12  instead  of  9;  the  Jeffersonian 
Democracy  2  instead  of  none. 

The  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  received 
only  44  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  and  since  the  Mayor 
under  the  new  charter  is  almost  despotic,  the  city 
is  governed  by  a  minority  of  its  voters. 

In  1899  Manhattan  Borough  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly  31  Democrats  and  4  Republicans.  Had 
the  election  been  conducted  according  to  the  pro- 
portional method,  the  representation  would  be 
21  Democrats,  13  Republicans,  and  1  Socialist,  as 
follows : 
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State  Assemblymen,  Manhattan  Borough,  1899. 


Democrat 
Republican. . . 

Socialist 

Labor 

Prohibitionist 

Total 


Total 

Assembly 

Vote. 


146,087 

88,283 

9,568 

2,983 

774 


247,695 


Elected. 


31 
4 


35 


Propor- 
tional. 


21 

13 
I 


35 


Greater  New  York,  in  1898,  elected  a  solid  dele- 
gation of  Democrats  to  Congress.  By  the  propor- 
tional method,  according  to  the  vote  for  governor, 
the  Democrats  would  have  elected  9,  and  the  Re- 
publicans 7. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given.  These 
arc  enough  to  show  the  glaring  misrepresentation 
of  our  so-called  representative  government.  And 
worst  of  all,  success  too  often  turns,  not  on  the  pub- 
lic policies  openly  presented  to  the  people,  but  on 
secrecy,  cunning,  strategy,  gerrymanders,  and  acci- 
dents. Proportional  Representation  is  a  complete 
remedy  for  these  evils.  It  is  essentially  equal  rep- 
resentation. Nothing  is  left  to  accident.  There 
are  no  districts  to  be  gerrymandered. 

Certain  details  need  to  be  noted.  In  city  elec- 
tions, the  Board  of  Aldermen,  if  it  consisted  of, 
say,  thirty  members,  could  be  elected  ten  each  year 
for  a  three-year  term  on  a  general  ticket  for  the 
city  at  large.  Or  a  large  city  like  New  York  with 
sectional  interests  could  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  boroughs,  each  borough  electing  its  share  of 
aldermen  on  its  own  general  ticket. 

A  State  Senate,  which  ranges  in  number  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  Senators,  could  be  elected  on  a 
general  ticket  for  the  State-at-large,  like  presiden- 
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tial  electors.  The  lower  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture consisting  of,  say,  100  members,  could  be 
elected  in  districts  of  from  five  to  ten  members. 
The  Canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  a  single 
legislative  assembly  of  100  members,  elects  them 
on  the  proportional  plan  in  districts  of  32,  33,  and 
34  members.  With  a  State  Senate  elected  at  large 
and  a  lower  house  elected  by  districts,  the  legisla- 
ture would  insure  a  fair  division  of  attention  to 
State  interests  and  to  local  interests. 

The  United  States  Senate  occupies  a  peculiar  po- 
sition. It  is  based  on  the  States'  rights  principle 
and  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  voters.  To 
change  its  constitution  would  be  to  violate  the  fed- 
eral principle  of  government.  Senators  might 
justly  be  elected  by  popular  vote  upon  the  basis  of 
Proportional  Representation  within  the  State,  thus 
giving  to  the  minority  party  equal  representaion 
with  the  majority.  But  the  appointment  of  an  equal 
number  of  senators  to  each  State  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with. 

The  lower  house  of  Congress  should  be  elected 
by  State  delegations  on  a  general  ticket  for  each 
State.  This  would  combine  sectional  and  popular 
representation.  Congressional  districts  at  present 
have  no  meaning.  They  are  gerrymandered  so 
often  as  to  lose  character.  But  the  State  is  a  true 
unit.  Its  boundaries  are  never  changed.  Its  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  vote  together.  The  Con- 
gressional delegates  work  together  in  Congress.  If 
elected  together  by  the  State  at  large  by  the  pro- 
portional method,  there  would  be  the  least  possible 
break  with  the  existing  system. 


V. 

PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    IN 
BELGIUM. 

[From  the  Review  of  Reviews,  May,  1900.] 

[The  new  Belgian  law,  adopted  December,  1899,  marks 
the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. It  is  the  result  of  eighteen  years  of  active 
discussion  and  five  years  of  actual  practice  in  local  elec- 
tions. It  contains  the  best  features  of  measures  adopted 
in  other  countries,  as  well  as  lessons  from  the  local  elec- 
tions at  home.  The  law  differs  from  the  Swiss  plan  ap- 
proved  by  the  American  League  (p.  92),  in  that  the  voter 
has  but  one  vote  instead  of  having  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  candidates  to  be  elected.  It  is  suited,  however,  to  the 
American  form  of  ballot  and  might  be  found  in  some 
States  preferable  to  the  Swiss  form  of  the  law.] 

Electoral  reform  in  Belgium  has  passed  through 
three  Stages,  hirst,  the  secret  ballot,  1877.  This 
is  the  ''Australian"  ballot,  arranged  in  party  col- 
umns. .Second,  plural  voting,  1893.  University 
graduates  and  propertied  persons  are  given  three 
votes  each.  Others  have  but  one  vote.  The  plural 
voter  when  he  enters  the  booth  receives  his  three 
ballots,  and  these  he  marks  and  votes  separately. 
Third,  Proportional  Representation,  1899.  No 
change  whatever  is  made  in  the  secret  ballot  or  the 
plural  voting.  Consequently  the  new  law  is  not 
ideally  proportional;  it  is  proportional  to  the  votes, 
not  to  the  rolcrs.  The  fourth  and  final  stage — one 
man.  one  vote— is  in   the   future. 

The  Proportional  Representation  law  just  passed 
contains    three    novel    features,    different    from    the 
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Swiss  laws  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
marked  the  highest  point  of  the  reform.  These  are 
the  One-Vote,  Substitute  Candidates,  and  the  Rule 
for  Distributing  the  Seats.  The  first  and  third  are 
improvements ;  the  second  is  questionable.  They 
will  be  noted  below. 
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The  new  law  applies  both  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  both  elected  by  popu- 
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lar  vote  like  an  American  State  legislature.  In- 
stead, however,  of  one  senator  and  one  represen- 
tative elected  for  single-membered  districts  as 
hitherto,  the  districts  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  three 
to  eighteen  representatives  are  to  be  elected  on  gen- 
eral tickets  for  corresponding  districts.  Thus,  the 
City  of  "Brussels  is  one  district,  and  elects  eighteen 
representatives  at  large.  There  are  in  all  152  rep- 
resentatives elected  for  29  districts.  In  the  same 
way  there  are  76  senators  elected  for  21  districts. 

Methods  of  Election. 

1.  Nominations  are  made  by  petition.  At  least 
one  hundred  signatures  are  required.  Each  group 
of  petitioners  may  nominate  as  many  candidates  as 
the  whole  number  to  be  elected — in  this  case  five. 
(Sec  copy  of  sample  ballot  on  opposite  page.) 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  nominate  only  one  or 
two  more  than  they  hope  to  elect.  Substitute  can- 
didates are  also  nominated,  if  desired,  to  fill  va- 
cancies which  may  occur  in  the  party  representa- 
tion through  death,  resignation,  or  dismissal  of 
elected  members. 

2.  Each  vote  counts  one  for  the  party.  This 
differs  from  the  Swiss  method,  where  each  voter 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  ar<  candidates  to  be 
elected,  and  where  he  can  distribute  them  as  lie 
pleases  among  different  tickets,  and  may  even,  in 
one  canton,  cumulate  them  on  individual  candi- 
dates. The  Belgian  law  restricts  the  voter  to  a 
single  part}-.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  election, 
and,  as  will  appear  below,  does  not  restrict  the  lib- 
erty of  the  voter. 

3.  The  voter  indicates  his  one  vote  in  either  of 
two  ways.  He  may  Stamp  the  white  Spot  at  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  or  lie  may  stamp  the  spot  against 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  first  choice.  In 
either  case  the  vote  counts  one  for  the  party  as  a 
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whole.  So  far  the  voter's  task  is  exactly  the  same 
as  under  the  old  system.  But  he  may  also  vote  for 
a  substitute.  This  substitute  vote,  however,  has  no 
effect  except  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  This  is  a  new 
feature,  and  is  unnecessary,  because  vacancies  could 
just  as  well  be  filled  by  the  candidates  next  in  or- 
der on  the  main  ticket. 

4.  The  election  board  ascertains,  first,  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  which  each  party  is  en- 
titled, and,  second,  the  individual  candidates  elected 
on  each  ticket.  This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  or- 
dinary election,  where  the  elector's  vote  is  counted 
only  for  the  candidates,  and  parties  are  not  recog- 
nized. The  theory  of  proportional  voting  is  based 
on  the  actual  fact  that  the  voter  selects,  first,  the 
party  that  stands  for  his  principles,  and,  second, 
the  candidate  who  stands  for  that  party. 

5.  The  party  vote  is  ascertained  as  follows,  tak- 
ing for  example  only  party  No.  1,  above : 

Ticket  No.  i. 

Ballots  marked  at  head  of  ticket 18,500 

Ballots  marked  for  particular  candidates: 

Paul 300 

Jean 700 

Albert 4.000 

Xavier 500       5,500 

Total  party  vote 24,000 

The  vote  for  all  parties,  ascertained  in  the  same 
way,  is  as  follows : 

Party.  Vote. 

No.  i 24,000 

No.  2 11,000 

No.  3 9,000 

No.  4 3/>°o 

47,000 
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6.  The  apportionment  of  representatives  among 
the  four  parties  is  calculated  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
the  Belgian  law.  The  theory  is  mathematically 
sound,  but  was  considered  in  Switzerland  as  too 
complicated.  However,  it  should  be  remarked,  its 
complexity  does  not  apply  to  the  voters.  The 
voters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  apportionment 
when  they  are  casting  their  ballots.  The  compu- 
tation is  made  entirely  by  the  returning  board.  The 
theory  is  as  follows : 

Plainly  the  number  of  representatives  going  to 
each  party  depends  on  the  total  number  to  be 
elected.  If,  in  the  vote  given  above,  only  one  rep- 
resentative wrere  to  be  elected,  he  would  evidently 
go  to  party  No.  i,  with  24,000  votes.  If  two  were 
elected,  they  would  also  both  go  to  that  same  party, 
because  24,000  divided  by  2  gives  12,000  votes  for 
each  representative,  whereas  each  of  the  other 
parties  has  less  than  12,000  votes  in  all.  But  if 
three  were  to  be  elected,  then  the  second  party 
should  get  the  third  representative,  since,  if  the 
third  were  assigned  to  the  first  party,  then  that 
part)'  would  have  one  representative  for  each  8000 
votes,  whereas  the  second  party,  with  more  than 
8000  votes,  would  have  none.  Likewise  the  third 
party  has  more  than  8000  votes  and  consequently 
should  also  be  assigned  a  representative  before  the 
first  parts'  is  assigned  a  third  representative.  This 
accounts  for  four  representatives.  But  there  are 
five  to  elect.  Therefore  the  fifth  goes  to  the  first 
party,  which  thereby  gets  one  representative  for 
each  8000  votes,  and  the  fourth  party  gets  none, 
since  it  has  less  than  8000.  The  figure  8000,  there- 
fore1, becomes  the  "electoral  divisor." 

This  1  icing  the  principle  upon  which  the  seats 
are  distributed  among  the  several  parties,  the  law 
gives  instructions  as  follows: 

"  The  election  board  shall  divide  successively  by 
1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  etc.,  the  electoral  vote  of  each  party, 
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and  shall  arrange  the  quotients  in  the  order  of  their 
size  until  the  total  number  of  quotients  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected.     The  last 
quotient  shall  be  the  '  electoral  divisor.'  " 
Taking  the  above  example,  we  have : 


Party  No.  i. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Dividing  by  1  =  24,000 

11,000 

9,000 

3,000 

"                 2  =  12,000 

5,500 

4,500 

"                 3  =    8,000 

"                4  =    6,000 

Since  there  are  five  members  to  be  elected  in  this 
district,  the  five  largest  quotients  are  arranged  as 
follows  in  order  of  their  size : 

1.  24,000 

2.  12,000 

3.  11,000 

4.  9,000 

5.  8,000 

The  number  8000  is  the  electoral  divisor.  It 
represents  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  give  a 
party  one  seat.  In  dividing  the  vote  of  each  party 
by  this  number  the  sum  of  the  quotients  is  exactly 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected,  as  follows : 


24,000 

11,000 

9,000 

3,000 


8,000=  3 
8,000=  1 
8,000=  1 
8.000  =  o 


The  first  party  gets  one  representative  for  each 
8000  vot'-s,  the  second  party  gets  one  representa- 
tive for  [1,000  votes,  the  third  party  gets  one  for 
9000  .  and  the  fourth  party  gets  none  for  3000 

votes.    Thi  nearly  proportional  as  five  whole 

representatives  can  be  distributed.    If  a  larger  mini- 
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ber,  say  10,  or  20,  were  elected,  the  proportion 
would  be  more  exact,  since  the  fractions  would  be 
smaller. 

7.  Having  determined  the  party  representation, 
the  next  step  is  to  designate  the  successful  candi- 
dates within  the  parties.  The  Belgian  law  proceeds 
as  follows  (using  again  party  No.  1  for  illustration) : 

Party  No.  1  is  entitled  to  three  representatives. 
If  it  had  nominated  only  three,  then  of  course  all 
would  have  been  elected.  But  it  has  nominated 
four,  and  one  is  therefore  evidently  to  be  excluded. 
The  voters  have  marked  their  ballots  in  two  ways: 
first,  for  individual  candidates;  second,  for  the 
ticket  as  a  whole.  It  is  assumed  that  if  all  the 
voters  had  marked  in  the  second  way,  they  would 
have  designated  their  preferences  in  exactly  the 
same  order  in  which  the  names  are  printed.  This 
order  of  printing  has  been  arranged  by  the  party 
committee,  or  the  petitioners.  In  that  case,  of 
course,  the  first  three  candidates  would  be  elected 
and  the  fourth  defeated.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  man  who  was  really  the 
father  of  Proportional  Representation,  the  Ameri- 
can Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  bro- 
chure, the  first  publication  on  the  subject  in  any 
language,  was  printed  in  1 844.  His  pamphlet  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March, 
[896.  The  Belgians  have  returned  to  this  pioneer 
essay  on  the  subject — with  one  amendment.  The 
amendment,  however,  will  probably  have  but  little 
weight  in  practice.  It  consists  in  the  privilege  of 
the  voter  to  designate  an  individual  as  his  first 
choice  who,  naturally,  if  the  voter  cares  to  exercise 
the  privilege,  will  not  be  the  individual  named  first 
on  the  ticket.  These  individual  preferences  are 
then  combined  with  the  party  preferences  in  order 
to  determine  the  aggregate  preference,  as  follows: 
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Designation  of  Candidates — Party  No.  i. 

Individual        Straight  Tntal        Order  of 

Preferences.       Tickets.  loiai.  preferenceS- 

Paul , 300  -|-  7700  =  8000  ISt 

Jean 700  +  73°o  =  8000  2d 

Albert 4000  -f-  3500  =  7500  3d 

Xavier 500  -f-  ....  500  4th 

18,500 

The  first  candidate,  Paul,  had  300  first-choice 
votes  by  name.  It  requires,  however,  8000  to  elect. 
But  he  had  also  18,500  first-choice  votes  as  a 
straight  party  preference.  Of  this  number  he  only 
needs  7700,  added  to  the  300  individual  preferences, 
to  bring  his  total  up  to  the.  "  electoral  divisor." 
The  remainder  is  transferred  to  the  second  candi- 
date of  the  party,  on  the  theory  that  those  who 
voted  a  straight  ticket  would  wish  their  votes  to 
count  in  the  order  of  the  inscription,  and  to  help 
the  second  and  third  candidates  if  the  first  were 
sure  of  election.  Likewise  Jean  needs  only  7300 
added  to  his  700  individual  preferences.  Conse- 
quently there  remain  3500  straight  votes  to  be 
transferred  to  the  third  candidate.  His  total  is 
7500,  which,  being  in  excess  of  the  500  individual 
preferences  for  Xavier,  decides  the  case  between 
the  two. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  election,  the 
Belgian  law,  following  Gilpin's  plan,  gives  a  frank 
recognition  to  political  parties.  Parties  are  consid- 
ered essential  to  representative  government.  The 
voter  is  restricted  to  one  party.  He  practically 
votes  for  candidates  in  the  order  laid  down  by  the 
party  management.  Bui  with  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation this  is  not  an  objection.      If  his  own  party 

has  not  nominated  the  candidate  whom  he  wants, 
he  can  join  with  one  hundred  otheri  of  like  mind 
and  place  thai  candidate  in  nomination.  Further- 
more, this  independent  candidate  Is  not  compelled 
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to  get  a  majority  or  plurality,  as  is  the  case  where 
but  one  is  to  be  elected  and  the  choice  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  two  leading  parties,  nor  does  he  run  the 
risk  of  defeating  his  own  party  and  turning  the 
election  over  to  the  other  leading  party,  but  he  is 
elected  if  he  gets  only  one-fifth  of  the  votes.  The 
party  from  which  he  bolted  loses  only  one  of  its 
representatives,  instead  of  the  entire  ticket,  and  he 
takes  the  place  of  that  one.  With  such  facility  for 
independent  movements,  it  is  expected  that  the 
party  managers  will  closely  consult  the  wishes  of 
all  their  followers,  and  will  name  such  candidates 
as  will  of  their  own  weight  bring  strength  to  the 
ticket. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  parties  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  will  bo 
definitely  known  only  after  the  first  election,  which 
occurs  in  May,  igoo.  In  the  present  Par- 
liament, elected  in  [898,  the  Catholics  have  112 
representatives  (in  the  lower  house),  the  Socialists 
28,  and  the  Liberals  12.  The  Catholic  representa- 
tion is  far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  the  Cath- 
olic vote  in  the  country,  while  the  Liberals  have 
much  less  than  their  true  proportion.  This  dispro- 
portion is  the  result  of  the  majority  or  plurality 
system.  With  three  tickets  in  the  field  in  each 
Parliamentary  district,  the  Catholics  are  able  to  win 
in  the  country  and  the  Socialists  in  certain  cities, 
so  that  the  Liberal  party,  which  in  1X93  had  60 
votes,  has  been  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  rep 
tltation.  The  new  law  was  brought  about  by 
oalition  of  Liberals  and  Socialists,  joined  by  a 
number  of  Catholics.  The  Liberals  and  Socialists 
plainly  could  not  of  themselves  have  carried  the 
law.  because  the  Catholics  have  a  clear  majority 
but  the  shrewder  Catholics  reasoned  that  the  pres- 
ent method  of  majority  election  was  forcing  the  two 
opposite  parties  to  combine,  but  that  Proportional 
Representation    would    encourage    them    to    keep 
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their  organizations  separate.  A  striking  object 
lesson  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  spring  municipal 
elections  of  1899.  The  Liberals  and  Socialists  for 
the  first  time  joined  forces,  and  carried  by  large 
majorities  the  municipal  councils  of  Brussels,  An- 
vers,  Nivelles,  and  Gand,  although  hitherto  the 
Catholics  had  been  successful  by  clear  majorities 
over  all.  The  issue  on  which  the  opposition  joined 
was  that  of  the  public  schools,  which  were  being 
attacked  by  the  Catholics.  With  this  object  lesson 
the  Catholics  were  strongly  impressed,  and  it  in- 
clined them  favorably  to  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. They  still  hope  to  have  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  since  they  have  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
the  country  at  large,  and  they  will  certainly  retain 
that  majority,  although  diminished  in  number,  un- 
less the  voters  themselves  change  to  other  parties. 


VI. 

PROPORTIONAL     REPRESENTATION 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN   POINT 

OF  VIEW.* 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  need  of  Proportional 
Representation  from  an  American  standpoint  we 
need  to  understand  the  peculiar  defects  of  Ameri- 
can politics  and  the  particular  remedies  which  have 
found  popular  approval.  The  defects,  I  should  say, 
can  be  summed  up  in  what  is  called  "  boss  politics/' 
The  remedies  in  the  chronological  order  of  popular 
acceptance  are  Civil  Service  Reform,  Legalized 
Primaries,  Referendum,  and  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. 

The  nature  of  the  boss  system  will  appear  in  a 
discussion  of  the  primaries.  In  theory  the  political 
party  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  democratic 
in  its  organization  of  all  parties  in  modern  nations. 
The  primary  is  the  local  mass  meeting  of  all  the 
voters  of  the  party.  It  holds  its  meetings  prior  to 
a  campaign,  elects  its  officers,  nominates  its  candi- 
dates to  be  voted  upon  at  the  following  election, 
and  elects  a  standing  committee  to  conduct  the 
campaign  and  to  call  future  meetings.  As  thus 
conceived  and  originally  organized  the  primary  was 
a  remonstrance  against  the  authority  of  the  party 


*  Prepared  for  the  International  Congress  of  Compara- 
tive Law  at  the  Paris  Kxposition,  iqoo.     Section  5  of  the 
Congress  is  devoted  to  Public  Law.  including:  the  "  Prog- 
uid    Results  of  Proportional   Representation  in   Dif- 
ferent Countries." 
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leaders  in  the  legislature  and  Congress,  who  for 
the  first  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  the  Republic  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  nominating  candidates  and 
managing  the  party.  This  is  even  yet  the  practice 
in  European  countries.  The  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives and  their  friends  constitute  themselves 
a  set  of  committees  for  making  the  nominations  and 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  party  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts. Such  an  arrangement  was  too  highly  cen- 
tralized and  autocratic  for  American  democracy. 
At  a  very  early  time  local  clubs  of  the  party  voters 
were  organized,  usually  secret,  in  order  to  work 
against  this  authority  of  their  representatives. 
Eventually  these  clubs  were  federated  by  means  of 
delegates  elected  to  a  central  convention,  and  this 
delegated  convention  nominated  its  own  candidates 
for  the  State  legislature  and  Congress.  The  party 
convention,  being  thus  a  representative  body  of  the 
voters  themselves,  forced  recognition  as  the  only 
means  whereby  the  candidates  of  the  party  could  be 
vouched  for.  Only  the  "  regular  "  candidates  thus 
nominated  could  command  the  strength  of  the  party 
vote.  The  local  clubs  whose  delegates  thus  created 
the  party  convention  now  became  the  recognized 
"  primary  "  of  the  party,  no  longer  secret,  but  open 
to  all  the  local  voters  of  the  party.  The  theory  of 
the  party  convention  and  the  party  primaries  is 
therefore  the  theory  of  representative  democracy 
applied  to  the  party  organization. 

At  this  point  the  unique  feature  of  the  American 
form  of  government  came  into  play,  namely,  popu- 
lar election  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.  Had 
the  State  legislature  or  the  National  Congress  been 
superior  to  the  executive,  as  in  France,  or  had  the 
executive  been  hereditary,  then  the  highest  grade 
of  convention  would  have  been  only  the  one  for 
nominating  legislative  and  congre  Jtonal  candi- 
dates. But  the  State  governor  and  judges  and  the 
national    President    are    also    elected    directly    by 
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popular  vote.  This  is  a  practice  not  originally  con- 
templated, but  latterly  forced  into  the  constitutions 
by  the  same  democratic  spirit  that  forced  the 
primaries  and  conventions  into  the  political  parties. 
Consequently  the  principle  of  representation  within 
the  party  was  consistently  carried  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  highest  offices.  State 
and  national  conventions  were  organized  for  nom- 
inating State  officers  and  the  President.  These 
higher  grades  of  conventions  are  composed  of  dele- 
gates elected,  not  by  the  primaries  directly,  but  by 
the  lower  grades  of  conventions.  Thus  we  have  a 
hierarchy  of  conventions  built  upon  the  primaries 
in  the  following  order.  The  primary  is  organized 
for  each  ward  and  township,  and  nominates  di- 
rectly its  candidates  for  ward  and  township  offices. 
Il  also  elects  delegates  to  the  city  and  county  con- 
ventions, which  in  turn  nominate  city  and  county 
candidates.  These  conventions  in  turn  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  congressional  and  State  conventions 
which  nominate  their  respective  candidates,  and 
the  congressional  arid  State  conventions  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  which  nominates 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.* 

But  this  representative  hierarchy  of  primaries  and 
conventions  must  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing hierarchy  of  standing  committees  elected  by 
vote  of  the  delegates  and  primaries  to  manage  cam- 
paigns, collect  funds,  and  issue  calls  for  future 
primaries  and  conventions.  These  standing  com- 
mittees are  the  recognized  party  "organization." 
Here  we  come  to  the  Boss. 


*  T  have  described  only  the  typical  situation.  In  so  ex- 
ivc  a  country  as  the  United  States,  with  so  great 
local  independence,  there  arc  many  varieties  of  party 
practice.  Imt  lliey  all  tend  by  evolutionary  steps  towards 
the  tnosl  perfect  organization — a  tendency  in  which  the 
city  and  State  of  Xcw  York  have  taken  the  lead. 
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Each  primary  is  wholly  independent  and  self- 
governing.  But  it  has  two  entirely  different  prob- 
lems to  meet.  In  electing  its  standing  committees 
and  its  delegates  to  conventions  it  consults  only  its 
own  wishes,  but  in  nominating  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  it  must  consult  the  wishes  of  all  the  voters 
at  the  coming  election.  Its  committees  and  dele- 
gates may  be  strong  partisans  and  recognized  lead- 
ers among  the  party  workers,  but  its  candidates 
must  be  able  to  get  the  votes  of  outsiders.  This 
situation  arises  solely  from  the  fact  of  plurality  elec- 
tions. For  the  first  half  century  of  national  inde- 
pendence all  elections  required  a  majority  vote. 
If  no  candidate  received  a  majority,  then  second  and 
third  elections  were  held.  So  expensive  was  this 
and  so  favorable  to  minor  parties  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  two  leading  parties  that  quite  generally 
the  legislatures  changed  the  law  so  that  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  highest  vote  on  the  first  election 
should  be  declared  elected.  This  method  of 
plurality  election  discourages  third-party  move- 
ments. It  narrows  the  election  down  to  the  two 
leading  parties.  He  who  votes  for  a  third  party 
"  throws  his  vote  away."  This  is  the  appeal  made 
by  the  party  leaders  to  stand  by  the  party,  and  it  is 
decisive  with  the  bulk  of  the  voters. 

At  the  same  time  the  party  membership  itself 
is  not  homogeneous.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
larger  cities  where  rich  and  poor,  foreigners  and 
natives,  whites  and  blacks,  are  thrown  together  in 
the  same  wards.  It  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  Euro- 
peans that  American  cities  are  ruled  by  voters  born 
in  Europe.  London  has  only  two  per  cent  of  its 
population  foreign  born.  Paris  and  Berlin  have 
even  less.  But  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  were  born  in  Europe  More- 
over, the  Toreigners  arc  from  different  nations. 
New  York  is  not  only  a  large-  Irish  city,  but  also 
a  German  city  and  an   Italian  city. 
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These  various  races  continue  to  speak  their  own 
languages  and  to  live  together  clannishly,  following 
their  own  leaders.  But  they  are  not  distributed 
according  to  ward  lines.  Consequently  a  party 
which  can  get  a  majority  from  them  must  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  unite  antagonistic  inter- 
ests. Here  is  the  opportunity  for  manipulation.  It 
consists  in  selecting  candidates,  usually  by  dis- 
tributing different  elective  offices  and  making 
pledges  of  appointive  offices  to  the  different  na- 
tionalities and  interests.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Boss.  He  sets  up  a  ticket  that  will  get  a  majority 
from  these  heterogeneous  voters.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned with  party  principles — his  is  a  matter  of  cold 
bargaining.  He  buys  and  sells  with  the  various 
leaders.  The  strongest  of  them  can  force  them- 
selves upon  him.  He  is  not  exactly  a  dictator — 
he  is  a  manipulator.  And  since  the  election  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  two  leading  parties,  only 
one  of  which  can  be  successful,  there  are  two  bosses 
— one  for  each  party.  Each  boss  is  elected  by  the 
party  primary  and  is  usually  the  executive  head 
of  the  standing  committee. 

The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  the  ward  or 
primary  boss,  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  But  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  standing  committees  of  the 
larger  areas.  The  City  Boss  and  the  County  Boss 
are  elected  by  the  delegates  chosen  from  the  pri- 
maries— that  is,  by  the  ward  and  township  bosses 
who  control  the  primaries.  The  State  Boss  is 
elected  by  the  delegates  to  the  State  convention — 
that  is,  by  the  city  and  county  bosses.  Of  course 
these  higher  bosses  have  influence  in  all  the  prima- 
ries and  conventions  which  elect  the  lower  bosses, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  each  State  to  concentrate 
its  party  system  under  the  State  boss,  who  really 
dictates  the  election  of  the  local  bosses.  The  sys- 
tem lias  not  yet  been  perfected  in  the  national  or- 
ganization,  although   since   the   campaign   of   1896 
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the  party  now  in  power  has  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  State  bosses  who  was  able  to 
name  the  candidate  for  president. 

Now,  naturally  enough,  throughout  this  entire 
hierarchy  of  bossism  the  boss  is  a  man  who  cannot 
get  elected  to  office  by  popular  vote.  His  strength 
does  not  lie  in  his  popularity  or  his  principles,  but 
in  his  strategy.  Wherever  he  holds  an  office  it  is 
an  appointment  which  he  has  received  from  the 
mayor,  the  governor,  the  president,  or  the  legisla- 
ture whom  he  has  nominated  and  elected  to  office. 
The  State  bosses  usually  direct  their  own  election 
by  their  creatures,  the  State  legislatures,  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  thereby 
become  the  House  of  Bosses.  The  seats  in  the 
lower  branch  of  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, like  those  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
early  days,  are  the  appurtenances  of  the  bosses  in 
the  upper  branch. 

It  is  this  federation  and  hierarchy  of  bosses  in 
each  party  controlling  elective  offices,  appointive 
offices,  contracts,  and  legislation  that  is  known  as 
boss  politics.  The  bosses  have  protected  them- 
selves by  ingenious  legislation.  When  the  secret 
ballot  was  introduced,  some  ten  years  ago,  as  a 
protection  against  bribery  it  was  generally  so 
framed  as  to  legalize  the  two  leading  parties  in 
their  practical  monopoly  of  nominating  the  candi- 
dates. This  has  led,  in  the  past  two  years,  to  the 
most  remarkable  extension  of  the  party  system  yet 
devised  in  any  country,  namely,  the  legalized  pri- 
mary. Hitherto  the  primary  had  little  or  no  recogni- 
tion in  law.  The  boss  controlled  it  in  two  ways — 
first,  by  his  arbitrary  power  of  defining  membership 
and  therefore  of  excluding  his  opponents,  and, 
second,  by  his  appointment  of  the  judges  and 
watchers  at  the  primary  elections  from  among  his 
faithful  servitors.  The  legalized  primary,  however, 
places  partisanship  upon  the  basis  of  citizenship — 
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that  is,  it  frames  a  legal  definition  of  the  qualifica- 
tions to  membership  in  the  party  primary ;  usually 
defining  a  party  member  as  one  who  supported  the 
leading  candidate  of  the  party  at  the  last  election. 
It  also  substitutes  State  officers  for  the  party  judges 
and  watchers.  In  these  two  ways  it  was  intended  to 
give  to  the  "  independents  "  within  the  party  a  right 
to  vote  for  the  party  committees  and  to  nominate 
the  party  candidates,  and  thus  to  overcome  the 
autocracy  of  the  boss  by  making  him  elective  and 
therefore  responsible  to  all  the  party  voters.  But 
these  hopes  are  already  decadent.  The  bosses  retain 
their  control  just  as  powerfully  as  before.  It  is  not 
that  the  boss  is  irresponsible,  but  that  the  boss  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  party  success.  He  har- 
monizes differences.  He  selects  candidates  who 
can  win.  He  gets  majorities.  He  is  a  survival 
of  the  fittest.  His  ability  rises  by  natural  selection, 
not  by  artificial  election.  He  is  not  popular — he 
is  only  indispensable. 

Moreover,  the  legalized  primary  intensifies  par- 
tisanship. It  helps  to  hold  the  independents  within 
the  party  on  the  ground  that  they  now  have  an 
equal  and  legal  voice  in  electing  the  boss  and 
nominating  the  candidates.  It  substitutes  a  theory 
of  representative  democracy  for  despotism  in  the 
party,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  tends  to  make 
loyalty  to  party  more  potent  than  loyalty  to  coun- 
try. The  legalized  primary  is  not  a  remedy  for 
bossism — it  is  only  a  remedy  for  dissatisfaction 
among  the  boss's  henchmen. 

The  power  of  the  boss  in  the  primaries  depends 
largely  on  the  number  of  faithful  workers  who  at- 
tend the  primaries  and  do  his  bidding.  These  men 
held  together  by  the  possession  or  promise  of 
offices  and  public  employment  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  The  boss  controls  the  appointments 
and  removals  in  these  offices  and  jobs  through  his 
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control  over  the  elected  officers  and  chiefs  of  de- 
partments. He  distributes  the  appointments  to 
his  followers  as  the  "  spoils  "  of  victory.  Here  is 
the  most  glaring  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the 
boss,  and  here  has  been  the  first  point  of  attack  by 
the  reform  elements,  under  the  name  of  Civil  Service 
Reform. 

The  significance  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in 
America  is  quite  different  from  that  in  Europe.  In 
England  it  was  introduced  by  the  middle-class  par- 
liaments as  a  means  of  depriving  the  aristocracy  of 
their  monopoly  of  appointments  in  the  public 
service.  In  France  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations was  introduced  by  Napoleon  that  he 
might  organize  a  perfect  machine  of  government 
with  every  official  from  top  to  bottom  dependent 
like  an  army  upon  his  immediate  superior,  and  all 
dependent  on  the  Emperor  himself.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Prussia.  But  in  America 
Civil  Service  Reform  has  its  popular  strength  in 
that  it  strips  the  boss  of  power.  This  is  shown  by 
the  form  of  machinery  designed  to  enforce  it. 
Whereas  in  France  and  Prussia  the  civil  service 
examiners  are  themselves  subordinates  of  the  chiefs 
of  departments  who  make  the  appointments,  in 
England  and  the  United  States  the  examiners  are 
the  subordinates  of  an  independent  civil  service 
commission.  This  commission  draws  up  a  list  of 
"  eligibles  "  based  on  examinations,  or,  in  the  case 
of  laborers,  based  on  the  order  of  registration,  and 
the  chief  of  the  department  is  restricted  in  liis  ap- 
pointments to  a  limited  number  of  these  eligibles. 
lie  lias  no  control  over  the  commission,  and  in  faet 
the  later  laws  in  the  United  States  make  the  c<>m- 
mission   an   administrative   court,   competent    not 

only  to  control  appointments,  hut  also  to  reinstate 
subordinates  whom  the  chief  has  dismissed.  (  ivil 
Service  Reform  laws  in  England  and  in  the  ('luted 
States  are  alike  in  that  they  a:  gned  to  break 
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down  the  favoritism  which  in  the  one  case  gave  to  the 
aristocracy  the  monopoly  of  offices  and  in  the  other 
gives  to  the  boss  the  same  monopoly.  Although 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  introducing  "  business" 
methods  into  government  it  really  violates  the  basic 
principle  of  effective  business  which  makes  the 
business  manager  responsible  for  his  subordinates. 
The  civil  service  commission  deprives  him  of  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  subordinates,  and  therefore 
lessens  his  responsibility  for  his  department.  It  is 
not  business  efficiency  that  makes  Civil  Service 
Reform  popular  in  America,  but  popular  hatred  of 
boss  rule. 

Civil  Service  Reform  exhibits  the  defect  of  strik- 
ing at  effects  rather  than  causes.  It  reaches  only 
the  lower  appointive  officers  and  employees  and  not 
the  elective  officers  nor  the  chiefs  of  departments. 
The  chiefs  are  the  key  to  administration.  As  long 
as  they  are  controlled  by  the  boss  they  resist  the 
civil  service  commission  and  they  often  nullify  the 
law.  After  fifteen  years  of  trial  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  the  federal  service,  the  people  be- 
gin to  feel  the  need  of  striking  higher. 

The  next  weapon  o!  attack  cuts  closer  to  the 
boss's  sinews  of  war.  This  is  the  Referendum  and 
Initiative.  The  enormous  expenses  of  political  cam- 
paigns require  enormous  contributions.  These 
naturally  come  from  those  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals who  hope  to  get  public  contracts  and  fav- 
orable legislation,  or  to  prevent  hostile  legislation. 
Formerly  these  corporations  appeared  in  the  person 
of  their  agents  or  "  lobbyists  "  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature.  Now  they  have  discovered 
a  less  obtrusive  and  more  effective  method:  they 
contribute  a  lump  sum  to  the  State  boss  for  cam- 
paign expenses.  With  these  large  contributions 
the  State  boss  controls  tlTe  local  bosses,  and  to- 
gether they  nominate  and  elect  a  State  legislature 
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which  quietly  votes  as  the  boss  commands.  The 
Referendum  is  the  people's  veto  on  this  conspiracy. 
If  all  contracts  and  legislation  required  approval 
by  a  majority  vote  at  a  popular  election,  then  the 
corporations  could  not  afford  to  spend  their  money 
upon  the  boss.  He  would  be  impotent  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  contract.  If,  moreover,  the  people  had 
the  initiative,  so  that  they  themselves  could  intro- 
duce positive  legislation,  then  the  corporations 
would  be  compelled  to  go  directly  to  the  people 
instead  of  the  boss  for  protection.  The  boss's  treas- 
ury would  be  short. 

But  the  Referendum  and  Initiative,  like  Civil 
Service  Reform,  is  also  negative.  The  experience 
of  Switzerland  shows  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enact 
positive  legislation  through  the  Initiative.  In  a 
popular  government  the  source  of  power  ultimately 
lies  in  the  elective  officers.  They  enact  the  laws, 
award  the  contracts,  and  appoint  the  subordinates. 
Whoever  controls  elections  controls  the  govern- 
ment. There  may  be  checks  and  hold-backs,  like 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  the  Referendum,  but 
these  tend  to  obstruct  the  government  rather  than 
make  it  go.  They  deal  with  the  effects  of  boss 
politics  and  not  its  causes.  They  arc  necessary  as 
a  beginning.  Like  all  improvements,  whether  in. 
mechanics  or  politics,  the  first  inventions  are  di- 
rected to  check  evils,  not  to  readjust  causes.  The 
last  reform  espoused  is  that  which  goes  to  the 
roots.  This  is  the  place  of  Proportional  Repre 
tation.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  boss  system 
was  infantile,  there  was  frequent  reference  I"  minor- 
ity representation,  and  several  States  enacted  laws 
embodying  that  idea.  But  the  arguments  were 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  present.  At  that 
time  the  suffrage  had  jusl  been  extended  to  the 
negroes  in  the  South  and  universal  suffrage  was 
just  revealing  il     results  in   the   li  of  the 
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North.  The  argument  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  favor 
of  minority  representation,  was  the  only  argument 
of  foree,  namely,  that  without  it  the  educated  and 
propertied  classes  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
majorities  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  voters. 

The  situation  now  is  quite  different.    The  growth 
of  large  corporations  has  made  business  dependent 
on  legislation.     The  bosses  who  control  the  legis- 
latures, the  municipal  councils,  and  the  federal  con- 
gress, have  these  corporations  at  their  mercy.   They 
can   demand  campaign   contributions   from   banks, 
"  trusts,"   railways,   insurance  companies,  and  city 
monopolies.     The   corporations   are   compelled    to 
make  alliance  with  the  bosses.    Together  they  build 
a  bulwark  of  bossism  in  both  politics  and  business. 
Proportional    Representation   is   no  longer   needed 
to  defend  the  rich  against  the  poor.     Its  problem 
now  is  to  defend  the  masses  against  the  monopo- 
lists.   It  is  the  only  remedy  that  utterly  disintegrates 
the  power  of  the  boss.    How  this  occurs  is  apparent 
from  the  description  just  given  of  the  primaries  and 
elections.     Plurality   voting  forces  divergent  inter- 
ests into  one  party  in  order  to  get  a  majority.    The 
boss  arranges  the  details  of  the  union.     The  one 
criterion,  success,  makes  him  indispensable.     Now 
Proportional  Representation  removes  the  very  key- 
stone of  his  arch — the  plurality.    It  enables  any  one 
of   his    constituent    groups   to    go   ahead    indepen- 
dently.    If  the  group  has  only  enough  voters  to 
form  an  "  electoral  quotient,"  it  can  elect  at  least 
one  candidate  without  joining  any  other  group  or 
confiding  itself  to  the  boss.     After  election  these 
independent  candidates  can  form  such  alliances  as 
they  wish.      But  they  are  not  forced  into  alliance. 
They  are  not  responsible  to  this  irresponsible  boss 
who  has  dictated  the  nomination  of  them  all. 

We  can  now  see  the  relation  between  these  four 
reforms  which  are  aimed  against  boss  rule.  The 
legalized  primary  assumes  that  the  boss  is  incvit- 
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able,  but  hopes  to  elect  him  by  the  votes  of  par- 
tisans. The  Referendum  places  a  veto  on  the  leg- 
islatures and  executives  whom  the  boss  has  elected 
and  the  chiefs  of  departments  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed. Civil  Service  Reform  deprives  him  of  the 
lower  appointive  offices  and  the  labor  service.  Pro- 
portional Representation  deprives  him  of  the  elec- 
tive offices.  The  latter  are  the  sources  of  power, 
and,  when  once  controlled  by  the  people,  they 
lessen  the  field  for  the  other  reforms.  The  boss 
need  not  be  legalized  if  he  is  not  inevitable.  With 
Proportional  Representation  he  is  wholly  displaced. 
The  lower  appointive  offices  will  be  properly  filled 
when  once  the  chiefs  of  departments  stand  for  all 
the  people  instead  of  the  bosses.  Such  is  their  posi- 
tion where  they  are  themselves  appointed  by  a  truly 
representative  body,  as  in  the  cities  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  not  by  an  executive  controlled  by  a 
boss.  The  Referendum  is  essential  only  as  a  veto 
on  unrepresentative  law-makers.  Where  the  legis- 
lature represents  all  the  people  instead  of  the  bosses, 
then  the  Referendum,  while  retained  as  a  safeguard, 
will  gradually  drop  into  disuse.  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation, from  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  elective 
officers  responsible  directly  to  the  people  who  elect 
them,  restores  the  essential  principle  of  representa- 
tive government.  Only  in  this  way  is  irresponsible 
bossism  cut  down  at  the  roots.  Other  reforms, 
which  clip  the  branches  of  bossism  without  destroy- 
ing it,  are  needed.  They  lessen  the  power  of  re- 
sistance and  they  open  the  way  for  the  reform  that 
strikes  at  the  roots. 

The  foregoing  argument  for  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation is  based  on  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  politics.  There  are  of  course  other  argu- 
ments more  akin  to  those  put  forward  by  the  Euro- 
pean advocates.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
situation  in  current  politics  which  reminds  on 
political  conditions  in  France  and  Germany.     This 
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is  the  break-up  of  the  two  leading  parties  into  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  parties,  and  into  "  citizens'  "  move- 
ments. This  break-up,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
lesson  of  anti-slavery  politics  fifty  years  ago,  is  tem- 
porary, provided  the  plurality  system  is  retained. 
Re-alignments,  more  or  less  incongruous,  are  al- 
ready taking  place.  "  Fusion  "  tickets  are  appear- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  country.  These  small 
parties,  most  unjustly  deprived  of  their  proper 
share  in  government  by  the  plurality  system  of  elec- 
tion, are  peculiarly  open  to  the  arguments  for  Pro- 
portional Representation.  It  is  possible  that  this 
break-up  of  parties,  as  was  the  case  in  Belgium, 
will  bring  Proportional  Representation  into  the 
field  of  practical  politics. 
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VII.    VOLUNTARY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Voluntary  associations,  like  labor  unions,  cor- 
porations, clubs,  are  representative  democracies  in 
miniature.  Every  time  a  president  or  secretary  is 
elected,  every  time  a  committee  is  appointed,  the 
representative  principle  is  invoked.  These  officers 
guide  the  association.  They  initiate  its  policy. 
They  often  have  power  to  commit  their  fellow 
members  to  lines  of  action  without  their  previous 
consent.  They  are  called  upon  to  decide  for  and 
against  individuals  in  important  matters. 

With  such  powers,  and  acting  in  such  representa- 
tive capacity,  it  is  important  that  they  really  repre- 
sent the  entire  association.  This  is  especially  true 
in  organizations  with  vital  interests  at  stake,  like 
labor  unions,  whose  success  depends  upon  aggres- 
sive work  and  harmony  of  the  membership.  If  any 
section  of  the  members  feels  that  it  is  being  worked 
against  by  the  officers,  disaffection  or  lukewarmness 
follows,  and  if  there  is  not  disruption,  there  is  at 
least  failure  to  win  outsiders.  Any  one  familiar 
with  unions  knows  that  their  strength  or  weakness 
turns  on  their  officers  and  executive  committees. 
The  usual  difficulty  is  that  a  leading  faction  elects 
all  the  officers  and  the  minority  has  no  effective 
voice  in  the  administration.  At  every  election  there 
is  a  hot  struggle  between  the  factions.  Much  pre- 
liminary time  is  wasted  in  this  domestic  strife.  Bad 
feeling  is  created.  Factionism  is  easily  fomented. 
Employers  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions.  Only 
harsh  necessity  forces  the  minority  to  yield,  and 
even  then  there  remains  an  element  of  weakness. 

87 
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Now  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  officers  and 
committees  an  exact  reflection  of  the  membership, 
then  all  factions  and  interests  would  be  represented 
by  their  leaders.  An  election  device  of  this  kind  was 
developed  some  years  ago  in  a  reform  society  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  L.B.  Tucker- 
man.  This  society,  being  composed  of  trade  union- 
ists, socialists,  single-taxers,  and  populists,  naturally 
had  serious  internal  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
nullified  practical  action  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  influence  the  public  through  the  press  or 
to  influence  the  city  administration.  Whenever  a 
committee  was  appointed  or  elected  it  was  found 
that  one  or  another  faction  had  the  entire  member- 
ship. The  other  factions  at  once  repudiated  its  acts. 
But  when  the  device  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion, or  "  Preponderance  of  Choice,"  was  adopted 
each  interest  found  its  own  recognized  leaders  on 
the  committees,  and  thereafter  successful  co-opera- 
tion was  secured.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
society  is  about  as  simple  and  as  quickly  op- 
.erated  as  the  usual  method  of  voting,  and  therein 
has  an  advantage  over  the  more  cumbrous  forms 
of  Proportional  Representation  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law  in  various  countries.  It  consists 
simply  in  requiring  each  voter  to  vote  for  as  many 
candidates  as  the  number  to  be  elected  in  the  order 
of  his  preference.  This  can  be  indicated  either  by 
the  figures  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  simply  by  the  order  in 
which  the  names  are  written  on  the  ballots. 
Then  the  tellers  in  counting  the  votes  do  not  simply 
count  one  for  each  name,  but  they  count  as  many 
tallies  for  the  first  name  as  the  number  to  be  elected. 
They  count  one  less  tally  for  the  second  name,  and 
so  on  until  the  last  name,  for  which  they  count  but 
one  tall\-.  For  example,  suppose  a  committee  of 
five  is  to  be  elected,  and  nine  candidates  are  nomin- 
ated. Below  I  indicate  the  supposed  ballots  of  three 
voters  with  the  preponderance  of  weight  as  given 
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by  each.  (Of  course  the  voter  does  not  mark  the 
tallies;  he  simply  indicates  his  order  of  preference, 
and  the  tellers  attend  to  marking  the  tallies  on  the 
tally  sheet.) 


Ballot  I. 

Ballot  II. 

Ballot  III. 

A  iiiii 

F    IIIII 

H  iiiii 

B  mi 

G  mi 

I  mi 

C  in 

A  in 

B  in 

D  11 

D  11 

G  11 

E  1 

B  1 

F  1 

After  the  ballots  are  taken  up  the  tellers  proceed 
to  arrange  a  tally-sheet  and  then  to  call  off  and 
write  down  the  number  of  tallies  from  each  ballot 
for  each  candidate,  as  follows.  The  five  candidates 
having  the  largest  number  of  tallies  are  elected. 

A  inn  in                =8  elected 

Bun  1         111=8  elected 

C  in  =  3 

D  11  11                =  4 

E  1  =1 

Finn  1=6  elected 

Gnu  11=6  elected 

H  inn  =5  elected 

I  mi  ==  4 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  voter  No.  1 
is  represented  by  his  two  leading  candidates,  A 
and  B;  voter  No.  2  is  represented  by  his  two  lead- 
ing candidates,  F  and  G,  and  by  two  others,  A  and 
B,  who  stood  third  and  fifth  on  his  ballot.  Voter 
No.  3  is  represented  by  his  leading  candidate  and 
by  three  others,  B,  G,  and  F,  who  stood  lowest  in 
his  preference.  Supposing  these  three  voters  to  be 
typical  of  three  factions,  it  will  be  Been  that  each 
faction  is  fairly  represented  on  the  committee  by 
its  leading  members. 
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So  far  as  the  voter  is  concerned  there  are  but  two 
rules  to  be  observed.  The  first  is  that  he  must 
vote  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number  to  be 
elected.  Otherwise  his  ballot  is  void.  If  all  voted 
for  but  one  they  would  defeat  the  object  and  would 
practically  return  to  the  old  system  of  majority  in- 
stead of  Proportional  Representation. 

The  second  rule  is  that  the  voter  must  indicate 
his  order  of  preference.    This  is  plain. 

The  foregoing  holds  for  committees.  Of  course 
where  one  candidate  is  to  be  elected,  like  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary,  Proportional  Representation  does 
not  apply.  The  majority  elects  its  candidate,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  But  in  some  cases  the  prac- 
tice obtains  of  election  by  plurality,  wherein  the 
candidate  who  gets  the  largest  number  of  votes 
is  elected  regardless  of  whether  he  has  a  majority 
of  all.  In  cither  case  there  is  strife  and  dissatis- 
faction. This  can  be  largely  obviated  by  permitting 
as  many  nominations  as  are  desired  and  then  per- 
mitting the  voters  to  indicate  both  their  first  and 
second  choices.  The  tellers  in  this  case  count  first  the 
first  choices,  and  if  one  candidate  gets  a  majority 
of  all  he  is  elected.  But  if  no  one  has  a  majority 
of  first  choices  the  tellers  proceed  to  take  the  ballots 
of  the  one  who  stands  lowest,  and  who  therefore 
has  no  chance  of  election,  and  to  redistribute  his 
ballots  according  to  the  second  ciioices.  They  con- 
tinue in  this  way,  taking  from  the  lowest  candi- 
dates until  but  two  candidates  remain.  The  one 
of  these  having  a  majority  is  elected.  The  plan 
is  simple  enough,  the  only  precaution  being  that 
when  the  first  choices  are  counted  the  ballots 
shall  be  sorted  in  piles  according  to  the  first-choice 
candidates.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to  take  up 
and  redistribute  the  ballots  of  the  lowest  candidates. 

This  plan  provides  a  method  of  weighing  the 
choices  of  the  voters  as  accurately  as  is  possible, 
where  but  one  is  to  be  elected. 
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The  objects  claimed  to  be  promoted  by  the  fore- 
going methods  of  election  in  labor  unions  and  other 
voluntary  associations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Representation  of  all  groups  or  factions  in  pro- 
portion to  their  significance.  This  is  justice  and 
equality  to  all  the  members. 

2.  United  and  harmonious  action  and  healing  of 
factional  strife.  This  is  preparation  for  aggressive 
work. 

3.  Object  lesson  of  true  representative  de- 
mocracy for  the  election  of  public  officials  for  city, 
county,  state,  and  nation. 
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APPENDIX  It 

The  following-  Bill  is  modeled  after  the  Swiss 
laws  and  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  Ballot  used  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  officially  endorsed  by  the 
American  Proportional  Representation  League, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  actual  successful 
operation.  As  a  model  it  applies  to  Boards  of  Al- 
dermen in  municipal  elections,  but  can,  of  course, 
be  readily  applied  to  county  and  State  elections. 

BILL 

TO    ESTABLISH    A    SYSTEM    OF    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTA- 
TION  IN  CITIES. 

Sec  I.  The  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  be 
chosen  at  any  election  shall  be  chosen  by  all  the  voters  of 
the  city  on  a  general  ticket,  and  not  by  separate  districts. 

Sec.  II.  Any  party  or  body  of  voters  which  polled  at 
the  last  preceding  city  election  one  per  centum  of  the  total 
vote  cast  for  the  principal  oftice  filled  at  said  election,  or 
which  shall  present  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  voters 
equal  in  number  to  such  percentage  [or  by  the  number 
specified  in  the  law  of  the  State  concerned],  may  nominate 
a  ticket  or  list  of  any  number  of  candidates  for  said  board 
of  aldermen  not  to  exceed  the  total  number  of  persons  to 
be  elected  to  said  board;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  thus 
nominated  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot,  but  so 
that  the  list  of  candidates  nominated  by  each  party  or  body 
of  voters  shall  be  printed  separately. 

Sec  III.  A  candidate  may  be  placed  upon  several  party 
tickets,  but  he  may  choose  in  favor  of  one  of  them.  All 
the  votes  cast  for  him  ure  then  counted  for  the  ticket 
chosen.  In  default  of  a  choice  by  him,  the  ticket  to  which 
he  shqll  be  assigned  is  determined  five  days  before  the 
election  by  lot,  by  the  proper  officer,  in  the  presence  of  the 
official  representatives  of  the  parties  or  petitioners  con- 
cerned, if  they  wish  to  appear. 
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A  candidate's  name  cannot  be  placed  on  any  ticket  if  he 
makes  objection  in  writing  to  the  proper  officer  five  days 
before  the  election. 

Sec.  IV.  Each  voter  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  persons  to  be  elected,  which  he  may  distribute  as  he 
chooses  among  the  candidates,  giving  not  more  than  one 
vote  to  any  one  candidate,  votes  thus  specifically  given  to 
be  known  as  "  individual  votes;  "  and  each  such  vote  shall 
count  individually  for  the  candidate  receiving  the  same  and 
for  the  ticket  to  which  the  candidate  belongs.  In  case  a 
voter  does  not  use  the  total  number  of  votes  to  which  he 
is  entitled  by  specifying  that  number  of  candidates,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  votes,  to  be  known  as  "  ticket  votes,"  shall 
be  counted  for  any  ticket  as  a  whole,  provided  that  he 
designate  such  ticket  by  title;  otherwise  only  the  "indi- 
vidual votes  "  shall  be  counted.  His  entire  ballot  will  be 
void  if  more  than  one  ticket  is  designated  by  title. 

The  voter  casts  his  "  individual  votes  "  by  marking  in 
the  space  provided  by  law  opposite  the  names  of  the  sepa- 
rate candidates;  he  casts  his  "ticket  votes"  by  marking 
in  the  space  provided  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 

Sec.  V.  Judges  and  inspectors  of  election  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  precinct,  and  the  central  canvassing  board 
for  the  city,  the  following: — 


i.   The  number  of  votes  invalidated  for  any  cause. 

2.  The   number   of  valid   "  individual  votes "   cast  for 

each  candidate. 

3.  The  number  of  valid  "  individual  votes "   cast  for 

each  party  or  ticket. 

4.  The  number  of  "  ticket  votes  "  cast  for  each  ticket. 

5.  The  total  number  of  valid  votes  cast  for  each  ticket, 

including  "  individual  votes  "  and  "  ticket  votes." 

6.  The  total  number  of  all  valid  votes  cast. 


Sec.  VI.     In  determining  the  results  of  the  election, — 

1.  The  total  number  of  valid  votes  cast  for  all  tickets 

shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
elected;  the  quotient,  ignoring  fractions,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  unit  of  representation." 

2.  The  total  number  of  valid  votes  cast  for  each  ticket 

shall  be  severally  divided  by  the  unit  of  represen- 
tation, and  each  such  ticket  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  aldermen  equal  to  the  quotient  thus 
obtained,   ignoring  fri 

3.  If  the  sum  of  such  quotients  1"  less  than  the  number 

of  persons  to  be  elected,  the  ticket  having  the 
largest  remainder  after  the  division  aforesaid  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional   alderman;  thereafter, 
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the  ticket  having  the  second  largest  remainder; 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  number  is  chosen. 

Sec.  VII.  When  the  number  of  representatives  to  which 
each  ticket  is  entitled  shall  have  been  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  VI.,  the  candidates  upon  such  tickets  who 
shall  have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  (not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  representatives  to  which  such  ticket 
is  entitled)  shall  receive  certificates  of  election.  In  case 
of  a  tie  between  tickets  or  candidates,  the  lot  decides. 

Sec.  VIII.  If  a  ticket  obtains  more  representatives  than 
it  has  presented  candidates,  the  number  of  seats  remaining 
to  be  filled  is  distributed  among  the  other  tickets  in  pro- 
portion to  the  votes  cast  for  each. 

Sec.  IX.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  any  seat,  the  can- 
didate who  has  received  in  the  general  election  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  after  the  last  one  elected,  in  the  party  or 
group  within  which  the  vacancy  has  occurred,  is  chosen  to 
fill  it. 


APPENDIX   II. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

A.    Local  Elections.    Cities  and  Counties. 

The  commissioners  who  in  1896  drafted  the  present 
municipal  charter  for  Greater  New  York,  notwithstanding 
they  abandoned  the  representation  idea  of  government  and 
substituted  government  by  a  mayor,  yet  were  alive  to  the 
need  of  a  truly  representative  democracy.  This  is  shown 
by  their  recommendation  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  Proportional  Representation.  Their  report 
said: 

"  The  Commission  has  arranged  in  both  houses  of  the 
municipal  assembly  for  a  system  of  representation  by  dis- 
tricts that  will  secure  always  a  certain  representation  for 
the  minority.  The  distribution  and  political  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  city  are  likely,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commission,  often  to  make  this  representation  less 
than  it  ought  of  right  to  be,  and  the  Commission  there- 
fore urges  as  strongly  as  possible  that  the  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  to  permit  minority  or  Proportional 
Representation  in  municipal  elections,  be  placed  promptly 
in  the  way  of  adoption." 

I  am  not  informed  upon  the  exact  point  wherein  the 
commissioners  deemed  Proportional  Representation  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  existing  Constitution  of  New  York. 
The  constitution  provides  that  every  elector  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  "  for  all  the  officers  that  are  now  or  may  be 
elective  by  the  people."  This  provision  would  exclude 
the  "Limited  Vote,"  and  might  exclude  the  Belgian  sys- 
tem of  a  single  vote  (see  Chapter  V.,  p.  64),  but  I  cannot 
see  that  it  would  exclude  the  foregoing  form  of  Propor- 
tional Representation  recommended  by  the  American 
Proportional  Representation  League.  The  legislature 
certainly  has  the  power  to  prescribe  a  general  ticket  in 
place  of  single-membered  wards  tta  control  over  local 
governments  is  sweeping.  It  ran  create  and  d<  troy 
offices.     It  can  make  them  elective  or  appointive.     But  if 
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they  arc  made  elective,  then  the  constitution  determines 
the  method  of  election.  Acting  under  this  provision,  the 
legislature  of  New  York  has  adopted  the  Official  Ballot. 
This  ballot  provides  four  different  methods  of  voting. 
The  fourth  method  is  exactly  the  one  required  for  the 
Swiss  form  of  Proportional  Representation.  The  four 
methods  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  voter  can  vote  a 
"  straight  ticket  "  by  placing  his  mark  in  the  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  column  containing  the  ticket  for  which  he 
votes;  (2)  he  can  vote  for  individuals  on  the  same  cr 
different  tickets  by  making  a  mark  before  the  name  of 
each  candidate  for  whom  he  voted;  (3)  he  can  combine 
these  two  methods  by  marking  the  circle  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  tickets  and  then  by  marking  individual  names 
on  other  tickets;  (4)  where  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
same  office  are  to  be  voted  for  on  a  general  ticket  in  any 
election  district,  he  may  mark  the  circle  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  tickets  and  then  mark  individual  candidates  on  the 
same  or  other  tickets  up  to  the  number  to  be  elected.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  methods  the  "  individual  votes" 
count  for  the  individuals  designated,  and  the  mark  at  the 
top  (or  "  ticket  vote  ")  counts  for  all  individuals  on  the 
ticket  so  designated,  exceot  those  who  are  candidates  for 
such  offices  as  the  elector  lias  voted  on  individually.  That 
is  to  say,  the  "individual  votes"  have  the  preference,  and 
the  "  ticket  vote  "  is  a  drag-net  to  reach  all  the  other 
offices  not  individually  voted  upon,  in  order  that  the  voter 
may  not  lose  any  of  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  form  of  ballot  recommended  by  the  Proportional 
Representation  League  is  identical  with  the  fourth  method 
above  described,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  adapta- 
tion of  the  ballot  which  was  voted  recently  at  the  election 
of  School  Commissioners  in  Syracuse.  The  State  legis- 
lature had  abolished  the  old  board  of  19  commissioners 
elected  by  wards  and  had  substituted  a  board  of  7  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  general  ticket  for  the  city  at  large. 
The  election,  being  based  on  the  plurality  rather  than  the 
proportional  system,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  7 
Democratic  candidates  who  stood  first  in  the  order  of  the 
individual  votes  received,  but  if  the  proportional  method 
had  been  in  VOgue  there  would  have  been  elected  4  Demo- 
crats and  3  Republicans.  In  the  sample  ballot  following 
I  have  marked  the  votes  of  a  supposed  elector  under  the 
proportional  system  who  gives  one  vote  to  one  Demo- 
cratic candidate — Rosenbloom — and  six  votes  (by  means 
<»f  the  "tickel  vote")  tf)  the  Republican  candidates,  and 
has  also  indicated  two  preferences  on  the  Republican 
ticket — Grant   and   Spaulding.     It   will   be   seen,  as  far  as 
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the  voter  is  concerned,  that  there  is  no  change  whatever 
from  the  existing  law.  According  to  the  fourth  method, 
above  described,  he  can  at  present  mark  his  ballot  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  This  ticket  was  printed  in  the  same 
columns  along  with  the  candidates  for  the  other  muni- 
cipal offices  to  which  but  one  person  was  to  be  elected. 
So  that  a  "  ticket  vote  "  at  the  head  of  the  column  would 
count  both  for  the  single-membered  offices  and  for  the 
Proportional  Representation  offices.  I  have  here  selected 
simply  the  school-board  candidates,  of  whom  seven  were 
to  be  elected  to  the  same  office. 


Syracuse  Election  for  School  Commissioners. 


Republican 

Democratic 

Socialist  Labor 

Prohibition 

Ticket. 

X 

Ticket. 

Ticket. 

Ticket. 

Gillis 

X 

Rosenbloom 

Corregan 

Stevens 

Pinzer 

Gafney 

Lake 

Dudley 

Gafney 

Brown 

Harris 

Rathbun 

Bachmen 

Van  de  Warker 

Tyndall 

Huntington 

X 

Grant 

Huntington 

Voss 

Steen 

Danzinger 

Blust 

Koeling 

Grant 

X 

Spaulding 

Schilly 

Blume 

Annable 

The  elector  who  can  vote  the  existing  ballot  in  New 
York  can  as  easily  vote  the  same  ballot,  as  above,  on  the 
proportional  plan.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  no  innovation 
is  introduced.  The  only  difference  required  by  Propor- 
tional Representation  occurs  when  it  comes  to  counting 
the  votes.  The  judges  of  election  are  required  to  prepare 
two  sets  of  returns,  the  first  showing  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  individual  (as  is  done  at  present),  the 
second  showing  the  total  number  of  votes  (both  "  indi- 
vidual "  and  "ticket"),  cast  for  each  party  as  a  whole. 
The  party  votes  are  then  added  in  order  to  get  the  total 
vote  for  the  city.  This  is  divided  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  elected,  thus  giving  the  "  unit  of  representa- 
tion," or  the  number  of  votes  required  to  elect  one  candi- 
date. This  "  unit  of  representation "  is  now  used  as  a 
divisor  by  which  the  several  party  votes  are  divided  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  officials  to  which  each 
party  is  entitled.  For  example,  in  the  election  just  men- 
tioned, the  actual  vote  would  have  been  treated  as  follows 
(Gafney  and  Huntington  being  assigned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  Grant  to  the  Republican  ticket,  under  the 
proportional  rule  that  a  candidate  can  appear  on  but  one 
ticket,  and  the  Socialist  and  Prohibition  tickets  being  ex- 
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eluded  altogether,  since  they  fall  short  of  a  single  "  unit 
of  representation  ") : 


Republican. 


Gillis 9,768 

x  Pinzer 10,718 

Bachmen  .  9,991 
x  Grant 10,470 

Danzinger  10,218 
x  Spaulding.10,540 

61,705 


Democrat. 


x  Gafney 19,482 

x  Rosenbloom.. .  .13,376 

Brown 20,872 

x  Van  deWarker..  11,606 
x  Huntington.. .  .12,080 

Blust 10,766 

Schilly 10,738 

88,920 


Socialist. 

Corregan  74a 

768 

Harris. . . 

776 

Tyndall.. 

757 

Voss 

732 

Blume. . . 

736 

Koeling. 

739 

! 

,250 

Prohibitionist. 


Stevens  . 
Rathbun. 
Dudley.., 

Steen  

Annable. 


i73 

179 

150 
M6 
139 

787 


Democratic  party  88,920 
Republican  party  61,705 


150,625^-*-  7  =  21,518  =  M  unit  of  representation." 


Democratic 88,920  -+-  21,518  =  4  ■+■  remainder   3,848  =  4  -f  o  =  4 

Republican 61,705  ■+-  31,518  =  24-  remainder  18,669  =  2  -f-  1  =  3 


Total  elected  candidates =6  +  remainder 


=6+1=7 


The  successful  candidates  on  each  ticket  to  the  number 
of  4  for  the  Democrats  and  3  for  the  Republicans  are 
now  determined  by  their  order  of  preference  as  shown  by 
their  individual  votes.  These  are  indicated  each  by  a  star 
as  above.  In  this  way  each  party  or  group  of  voters  is 
represented  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  voters,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  those  individuals  who  stand  foremost  in 
this  party  or  group.  The  result  is  the  same  as  though 
each  party  or  affiliated  interest  in  the  community  were  to 
conduct  its  election  apart  from  all  other  parties  or  groups, 
being  assured  of  the  exact  number  of  representatives  it  is 
entitled  to,  and  of  freedom  from  either  dictation  or  deals 
in  connection  with  other  groups. 


B.    The  State  Legislature. 

1.  State  Senators.— Naturally,  the  State  legislature  is 
not  left  as  free  by  the  Constitution  in  regulating  its  own 
elections  as  in  regulating  local  elections.  The  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  States  require  that  State  Senators  shall  be 
elected  by  districts.  And  in  19  States  it  is  especially 
asserted,   in   one  way   or   another,  that  but  one  Senator 
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shall  be  elected  in  each  district.1  In  each  of  these  States, 
therefore,  a  Constitutional  Amendment  would  be  required 
for  electing  the  State  Senate  by  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. 

In  the  other  25  States  the  legislature  can  group  the 
counties  together  and  enlarge  the  districts.  It  could  even 
consolidate  the  State  into  two  districts.  Each  district 
could  then  elect  half  the  Senators  on  its  own  general 
ticket,  and  the  present  system  of  holdover  elections  could 
be  retained  by  alternating  the  elections  in  each  district. 

2.  State  Representatives. — As  regards  the  lower  house, 
there  are  but  7  States  in  which  Proportional  Representa- 
tion could  be  adopted  in  a  complete  form  without  consti- 
tutional amendment,  namely,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  In  these 
States  the  Legislature  is  permitted  to  create  districts  as 
it  sees  fit,  being  required  only  to  apportion  representatives 
according  to  population.  In  other  States  the  Constitu- 
tions require  that  members  shall  be  elected  by  single 
districts,  except  in  cases  where  two  or  more  representa- 
tives are  elected  from  the  same  county.  In  these  States, 
of  course,  a  constitutional  amendment  would  be  required 
for  Proportional  Representation  in  the  lower  house. 

1  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Texas,  Wisconsin. 
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APPENDIX   III. 
REFERENCES. 

The  most  complete  account  of  different  plans  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can conditions  is  "  Proportional  Representation  "  by  John 
R.  Commons,  Crowell,  &  Co.,  Boston,  1896,  $1.75. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  principles  of  "  Free 
Voting,"  along  with  other  reforms  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, is  given  in  "  The  Government  of  Municipalities," 
by  the  father  of  Civil  Service  reform  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  published  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1899.    $4. 

The  best  argument  against  Proportional  Representation 
is  found  in  Mr,  Gamaliel  Bradford's  "  The  Lesson  of 
Popular  Government,"  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1899.  Two  volumes,  $4.  Mr.  Bradford  holds, 
in  agreement  with  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  main  evil 
of  existing  political  conditions  fs  found  ir  tiie  exclusion 
of  the  true  leaders  from  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  fails  to  see  the  impossibility  of  electing  rep- 
resentative men  by  majority  vote,  and  therefore  relies 
upon  a  popular  election  of  the  executive  for  his  projects 
of  reform.  Such  a  form  of  government,  with  everything 
turning  on  the  election  of  one  man,  has  the  main  evils 
of  the  single-membered  district  above  described. 

D.  S.  Remsen's  "  Primary  Elections,"  Putnam's,  New 
York,  1894,  is  an  account  of  party  primaries,  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  adoption  of  proportional  voting. 

Direct  Legislation,  etc.,  Senate  Doc.  No.  340,  Fifty-fifth 
Cong.,  Second  Sess.  Prepared  by  Eltweed  Pomeroy, 
President  of  National  Direct  Legislation  League.  The 
most  complete  storehouse  of  information  on  the  subject. 

Direct  Legislation  Record,  Newark,  N.  J.  25  cents  per 
year.     Official  organ  of  Direct  Legislation  League. 

The  latest  and  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  Direct 
Legislation  is  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  "  The  City  for  the 
People,"  published  by  C.  F.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1, 
cloth;    50  cents,  paper. 

S.  E.  Moffett's  "  Suggestions  on  Government,"  contains 
many  original  and  striking  arguments  on  Direct  Legisla- 
tion. Published  by  Library,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
75  cents,  cloth;   25  cents,  paper. 

"  By  the  People  "  is  an  important  volume  by  Eltweed 
Pomeroy,  announced  to  appear  soon  at  the  office  of  the 
Direct  Legislation  Record,   Newark,   N.  J.     Pnce  25  cents. 
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